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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
cemnaseliisioiaia 
FRIGHTFUL atrocity was committed on Friday evening, 
apparently by Fenians. ‘Colonel” Burke is detained in the 
Clerkenwell House of Detention, and a barrel of gunpowder was 
placed against the wall and exploded. Fifty feet of the wall and 
three houses were blown down, twenty or more persons injured, 
and some killed. The excitement in the district was tremendous, 
so great as almost to impede the efforts to rescue the wounded. 
Burke does not appear to have escaped. 


The talk of the week in home politics has been still of Fenians. 
The notion of funeral processions in honour of the ‘* Manchester 
Martyrs” struck the Irish mind alike on its poetic, its religious, 
and its anti-Saxon side, and a series of processions was threatened. 
A great one came off on Sunday in Dublin, attended by about 
16,000 persons, tradesmen’s apprentices, workmen, and women, 
all wearing badges of crape in honour of the men executed, and of 
green in honour of Ireland. They were quiet and orderly, but 
they cheered before Emmet’s house, uncovered before the house 
where Lord E. Fitzgerald was sheltered, and listened approvingly 
to an address from Mr. F. Martin, in which Allen, Larkin, and 
Gould were described as ‘‘ virtuous men who Joved their country,” 
and their execution denounced as murder, England was 
threatened with the vengeance of Irish soldiers in America, and 
the people praised for their courage in assembling in face of the 
terrorism of a hostile Government. ‘The young men amused them- 
selves after this speech by parading in military order, and the 
conversation of the meeting was marked by deep hatred to British 
rule. A similar procession, attended by 4,000 men, was held at 
Limerick, and one was even organized for Belfast, where it would 
certainly have produced a riot. ‘Twenty or thirty more were in 
preparation, and one great one in Liverpool, where the magis- 
trates were informed by the Orangemen that if it were 
not suppressed they would attack the Ivish, and it was 
accordingly under a local Act forbidden. 














Moved by the widespread character of these demonstrations, the 
Government resolved at last to suppress them. On ‘Thursday, the 
Lord-Lieutenant issued a proclamation, stating that such pro- 
cessions, as tending to excite hatred and contempt of the Govern- 
ment and leading to breaches of the peace, were prohibited; and 
measures were taken to enforce the order. Upon the whole, the 
Government are in the right. It would have been most oppressive 
to prevent any such demonstration, if directed to a practical 
political end; but the only object of these was to encourage an 
outbreak, which can only end in the loss of thousands of useful 

-lives. It may be a wise policy, on some occasions, and in some 
places, to allow rebellion to gather to a head, but it is never a 
moral policy, and it has always failed in Ireland. There has been 
more plotting since the Fenian rising of last year than ever before. 
We believe that the procession in Glasgow will also be arrested, 
for the Scotch are threatening to put the procession-makers to 
death. The first duty of every Government is to prohibit civil war. 





A declaration, as yet only reported by telegram, has been pub- 
lished in Ireland, demanding equality for all religious professions 
as essential to order and good government. It is signed by Lords 
Fingal, Granard, Kenmare, Dunraven, Southwell, Castlerosse, 
Trimleston, and Bellew ; by twenty-two Members of Parliament ; 
eleven deputy lieutenants, and fifty-three justices of the peace. 
The proposal appears to be one for the abolition of the Irish 
Church, not for the endowment of the Catholics, but it is quite 
consistent with the remarkable proposal of Mr. Stack in the Fort- 
nightly Review. Ile would endow no one, but would assign the 
tithe to the parish which levied it, to be bestowed by vote of 
the ratepayers on the religious, or semi-religious objects they 
deemed most convenient. If they assigned it to the priest for 
life, the Bishops would scarcely prohibit him from taking it. This 
declaration is, we trust, the commencement of an earnest Parlia- 
mentary campaign. 


We mentioned cursorily last week the tenor of M. Rouher's 
speech on the Papal question on December 5, the telegraphic 
summary of which alone we had then received. It was very able, 
in its strong, rather coarse, highly flavoured, imperial style, and he 
was afterwards able to assure the Assembly that he had in no 
single instance transgressed what he had authority (from the 
Emperor) to say. He began by a rasping attack on Garibaldi, 
at whose courage he even ventured to sneer, and whose purpose 
of destroying not only the temporal, but the spiritual authority of 
the Pope he was very anxious to bring out clearly. Garibaldi’s 
object, he said, was ‘the fall of the Pope, and the inauguration 
of a new religion.” M. Rouher evidently does not accord to 
Garibaldi’s new religion even as much respect as he would to the 
old. After painting strongly Garibaldi’s revolutionary object, M. 
Rouher went on to criticize the Italian Government in its attitude 
towards the Garibaldian movement. ‘I believe that up to the 
21st of September it was sincere, but weak. After the 22nd of 
that month I do not hesitate to declare that it was complaisant, 
subordinate, and almost an accomplice.” S. Rattazzi was probably 
sincere, but ‘‘ pursuing a chimera, that of preventing an aggres- 
sion on Rome by his good relations with the Left.” Statesmen, 
said M. Rouher, who attempt this sort of conciliation of revolu- 
tion, always end by being swept away by it. So it was with S. Rat- 
tazzi, and when France intervened, it was not solely to protect the 
Pope, but also “ the throne of Victor Emanuel,” and to ward off 
danger even from the throne of Napoleon. ‘I do not reveal com- 
pletely enough the plots laid at Geneva. The fwtid miasmas of 
the demagogy have reached even the soil of Paris.” Lence, of 
course, the expedition. 





M. Rouher’s declarations as to the future are precise enough, 
‘*'The French troops will remain at Rome as long as their pre- 
sence shall be necessary for the security of the Pope, and by the 
word ‘security ’ the Government mean to speak not only of mate- 
rial tranquillity, but also of serious guarantees to be given by 
Italy, especially after all the deceptions we have experienced.” ** We 
declare,” he went on, “that Italy shall not seize upon Rome. 
France will never submit to such a violation of her honour and of 
Catholicity in general.” ‘ When I spoke of Rome,” he added 
later, ‘* I meant to speak of the present Pontifical territory in all 
its integrity.” These declarations were received with rapturous 
cheering. Indeed, the clear lesson of the debate,—and a most 
impressive lesson it is,—is that France is urging Napoleon to 
thwart Italy far beyond his own wish, and that this jealousy of 
Italy is little more than jealousy of Prussia, expressed towards the 
less formidable of the two neighbours. In a word, the frenzy of 
French national pride, irritated by seeing the diminished importance 
of France, is at flood tide, and the Emperor is only yielding to the 
rush. This is, indeed, a dangerous epagtom for Europe. 


It is reported—truly or falsely—that ‘Lord Stanley, immediately 
on the receipt of M. Rouher’s speech, telegraphed to the British 
Embassy to say, that such being the Imperial programme, Her 
Majesty’s Government definitively declined to enter the Con- 
ference. The Monitewr continues to speak of this project as a 
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Prussia, .England, and Italy formally authorizing Napoleon to 
remain for ever at Civita Vecchia,—formally annexing the Roman 
States to France ! 

It was expected in Paris that M. Garnier Pagds’ interpellation 
on German affairs would elicit from M. Rouher some distinct state- 
raent of the Imperial policy, perhaps a declaration that Prussia 
should ‘‘never” have Rastadt. Prussia, however, has breech- 
loaders, while Italy has none, and M. Rouher contented himself 
with repeating that the Emperor ‘‘ did not allow himself to be taken 
in tow by events accomplished in the name of nationalities,” but 
thought always of the interests of France. France would watch 
events in Germany patiently, unless her interests or her dignity 
were threatened. No insults, one perceives, for Count von Bis- 
marck, no talk of unscrupulous proposals, no menace that France 
will maintain, at all hazards, the treaty of Prague, no statement 
that the Emperor had always disapproved German unity. M. 
Rouher, who talks to Italy like a public prosecutor, speaks to 
Germany like a diplomatist. 


The Italian Budget for 1868 was proposed on December 12, by 
the new Finance Minister, 8. Cambray Digny. No details are 
given in the telegram, but it is announced that the Government 
intends to levy the multure tax, an impost which, it is believed, 
will yield at least four millions a year, but which will create 
extreme discontent, and will not of itself create an equilibrium. 
The Government, however, has 7,300,000/. in the Treasury to 
meet the interest on the Debt, and the money from Church lands 
exceeds expectation. The King, however, it is said, insists on 
bringing the Army up to its war strength, or 300,0U0 men, and is 
trying to purchase breech-loaders. 


The speeches of the week have been chiefly on education, 
Mr. Stansfeld and Mr. E. A, Leatham having spoken on it at 
Dewsbury, with an evident bias towards compulsory education ; 
Mr. Austin Bruce, at Halifax, having advocated his own purely 
permissive scheme; and Mr. Charles Buxton having protested 
strongly against the leap to compulsory education. Mr. Buxton 
appears to think that compulsion implies a total break with the 
educational system actually at work, and the introduction of a 
‘* more despotic, drastic, and seemingly therefore potent system.” 
We do not see any need for a break with the past. Mr. Lowe’s 
suggestion of compelling a parish in need of new schools to rate 
itself was expressly adapted to develop, not to supersede, the 
present system ; and as to the despotism of not allowing parents to 
leave their children in ignorance, it is as M. Rouher with much 
less truth said of the French intervention in Italy, “ an interven- 
tion directed against an odious intervention, and intended to arrest 
it.” What intervention is so despotic as the parental intervention, 
which mortgages all the prospects of children’s lives, in order to 
raise an additional shilling or two a week ? 


Lord Granville has had a pleasing little correspondence with 
the Duke of Marlborough. The Duke,—who evidently had never 
read the Conscience Clause,—said that the chief objection of the 
clergy to it was, that it did not only protect the children of Dis- 
senters from Church teaching, but tended to destroy wholly the 
denominational character of the schcol. Lord Granville writes to 
the Duke, quoting the Conscience Clause, and asking how it 
could be possible to protect more carefully the denominational 
character of the school. ‘The Duke of Marlborough replies that 
he is very glad Lord Granville thinks that the Conscience Clause 
does protect the denominational character of the school, but care- 
fully abstains from expressing an opinion of his own upon it, 
if even now he has one. The Duke, we fear, is about the least 
instructed man in his own department. 


A conference was held on Wednesday at the City Terminus 
Hotel, Cannon Street, Mr. Miall in the chair, on the right 
course to pursue with respect to the Irish Established Church. 
The Conference agreed that the Irish Establishment ought 
to be abolished, and that no division of the endowments 
amongst other Churches was permissible, but could not agree on 
anything further as to the actual disposal of the revenues. In 
this respect it was a mere index of the intensity of divergence 
amongst the opponents of the Irish Establishment. 


Mr. Seward has really bought and, according to the Herald, 
taken possession of St. Thomas and St. Croix, the Danish West 
India Islands, which will, therefore, be governed as a Territory. 
It is by no means certain, however, that the transaction will be 
completed, the House of Representatives having passed a vote 


reality, but the statement is almost an imbecility. Imagine 


fy . . * #8 . a 
| forbidding the acquisition of more territory. The vote of appro. 


priation, therefore, will probably be refused. It is quite possible 
; however, that the resolution is directed only against future 
| purchases. 
The fire on Friday week at Her Majesty's Theatre, which ended 
in its total destruction, has produced the usual crop of SUggestions 
|} to prevent fires in theatres, an object, we fear, unattainable, 
There must be a wooden stage, built in parts and supported on 
movable pillars; there must be scenes of canvas, oil, and paint. 
there must be a carpenter’s shop, with its litter ; and there must be 
any quantity of gas employed. Iron screens are but slight pre. 
ventives, though they may save the audience ; tanks full of water 
are useless, for the water is always insufiicient ; and pipes so placed 
as to pour water like engines as soon as the fire broke out, would 
be out of order when most wanted. The best precaution is an 
efficient fire patrol. Let the insurance offices concerned appoint 
sufficient’ watchers, and let every empty room be inspected every 
fifteen minutes, and the danger of fire will be no greater than 
in an ordinary ship, where everything is combustible, yet watch. 
fulness proves a sufficient guard. 


Mr. Dudley Baxter writes an excellent letter to the Times about 
the distress of ‘East London,” the irregular square, containing 
4,480 acres, on which stand Clerkenwell, Shoreditch, Bethnal 
Green, Whitechapel, St. George’s, Mile End Old Town, and 
Poplar, with a population of 630,000, just siz Leedses. The whole 
of this population is more or less distressed, but the hardest case is 
that of the families, numbering 70,000 souls, dependent upon ship 
and engine building. ‘They have no work, their savings are 
exhausted, and the Guardians can only allow them from 1s. to 
1s. 10d. per week per house, with a quartern loaf for every inmate, 
This does not pay the rent, and as one day’s work in the week 
stops this allowance, it tends to check the search for work. Even 
this relief is not given from house to house, but can only be 
obtained by standing hours among crowds made brutal by misery 
and privation. The people are too poor to go afield for employ- 
ment, too poor to emigrate, too poor to do anything but die, often 
without applying to the parish, which, as they say, brings them 
down. We suppose Lord Shaftesbury would consider it an impiety 
to read the Spectator, but we wish somebody who does would ask 
him this question. Could not something be done by loans to these 
poor people, moderate loans, say a shilling a day per house, to be 
repaid when work came back? ‘They would pay, and 500I. a day, 
45,000. for the winter, would keep 10,000 houses from want, 


The Pall Mall Gazette traces the discreditable break-down of 
the Poor Law Board to the influence of the Permanent Secretary, 
Mr. Fleming, who, it is hinted, pooh-poohs complaints. That 
some influence hostile to all vigorous reform is at work in the Poor 
Law Board is clear, but it is rather hard to blame a man who, if 
all went well, would receive no praise. We presume, Mr. Fleming, 
like other Permanent Secretaries, obeys the orders of successive 
Parliamentary Chiefs; at ieast if he does not, their weakness is 
demonstrated, for they have not removed him. Our absurd system 





of attacking chiefs of departments in Parliament whenever they 
supersede or dismiss a clerk, is responsible for much of our admin- 
istrative weakness. 

An inquest on a child who died this week in the house ofa 
man named Cooper, in Hackney: Road, has brought to light a 
shocking system of moral ivfanticide prevalent in our midst. The 
boy, it appeared, was the illegitimate child of a young lady of 
twenty, as yet unknown, who had made it over to the Coopers for 
ever. They say they adopted it, but they received 10/., and there 
is something suspicious about the manner of the child’s death. The 
evidence against the Coopers is far from strong, as they themselves 
called in the doctor to see the child; but it is said that the system 
of adopting illegitimate children, who soon die, is very widely 
spread. Advertisements of a suspicious character are constantly 
appearing, and it is evident, whether the children are killed or 
sent to the workhouse, the trade is very profitable. It is one, too, 
very difficult to stop, as adoption is not illegal, the only offence in 
rit being the falsification of the register. 

They certainly do things on a noble scale at Manchester. 
Owens College is trying to raise a fund for a new Professorship 
of Engineering. 8,750/. is already subscribed by little more than 
a dozen subscribers, one firm alone, Messrs. Beyer, Peacock, and 
Co., leading off with a subscription of 3,000. We do not wonder, 
however, that Manchester is showing its generosity in relation to 
Owens College. Under the able and learned superintendence of 





Professor Greenwood it is rapidly increasing in importance, Its 
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ordinary day pupils have increased 60 per cent. since last year, 
and in the evening classes there are upwards of three hundred 
students. This is still but little to what we hope, from what we 
once ventured to call, the great future ‘* University of the Busy.” 
But it is so much beyond what the present dimensions of the 
College will accommodate, that the urgent need of new buildings 
is felt more and more strongly every half-year. If we understand 
the signs ef the times at all, local colleges giving an education far 
above that ef even good grammar-schools, but scarcely up to the 
highest University type, are likely to multiply rapidly. And of 
this class of colleges, Owens College, Manchester, promises to be, 
in the North at least, the best model, and the first great success. 


Frederick Baker, the attorney’s clerk who cut up a little girl at 
Alton, has been sentenced to death, and the day of his execution 
has been fixed. No one doubts his guilt, or that his guilt deserves 
the highest penalty, but serious doubts are entertained of his 
sanity. He was always esteemed peculiar, and so strong was his 
tendency to suicide, that he was watched on one occasion by a 
policeman through a long walk. His father years ago had an 
attack of acute mania, with homicidal tendencies, and another 
relative is now in an asylum for the same reason. Then the act 
itself, in its motiveless atrocity, is not that of a sane man, and the 
entry of the murder in the prisoner's own diary can be explained 
on no theory except that of insanity. It is urged, on the other 
hand, that his fellow-clerks saw no insanity in him, and that he 
‘knows right from wrong; but the doubt in the case seems too 
strong to justify execution. Until our whole theory of punish- 
ment is changed, we cannot hang the mad without unsettling all 
the principles of the public mind. We might as well hang a man 
for a murder in his sleep, or for tumbling off a roof on to a 
passer-by. There may be danger to society without moral 
responsibility, but there cannot be guilt. 


Professor Henry Smith, the Savilian Professor of Geometry at 
Oxford, sent to the Times of Tuesday an account of the very 
curious tactics of the Hebdomadal Board in respect to the attempt 
of Balliol College to get power to admit certain out-students, who 
should lodge in the town, to all other College privileges. The 
Hebdomadal Council, as we understand, first compelled the College 
to engraft on their scheme the provision that all these out-residing 
students (who were to be gratuitously instructed) should furnish 
official proof of poverty ; and next, that there should be a delegacy 
appointed to superintend the poor and gratuitously instructed 
students so admitted. In this shape the measure came before 
Congregation, when it as moved and carried that these delegates 
to superintend the Balliol out-students should be paid, and that 
the supervision so established should extend to all lodging-house 
students, é.c., to the fourth-year students already allowed to reside 
there. Thus, by a five minutes’ discussion they changed a special 
measure providing for an extension of Balliol College under 
peculiar circumstances, to a general measure affecting the dis- 
cipline of all University men of a special class. And the Heb- 
domadal Council insists on promulgating this hybrid measure in 
this new shape,—so either compelling men who wish to extend 
Balliol College to vote for a particular modification of the whole 
University discipline, or compelling those who dislike the latter to 
Sacrifice also the former. The Hebdomadal Council is evidently 
copying the beautiful example of the Victoria Assembly which 
tried the other day to force a protective tariff down the throats of 
the Legislative Council, by tacking it on to a Bill of supply with 
which it had no connection,—so that if it wanted either, it should 
be compelled to take both. 


Dr. Newman gives a graphic picture, in one of his lectures on 
“Anglican Difficulties,” of the advantages resulting to the 
Church from the foreign character of the Papacy, and its perfect 
independence of the domestic influences of every separate Catholic 
State. He has now, however, some reason to complain of the 
Special operations of these beautiful provisions in his own case. If 
We may trust our contemporary the Chronicle, which speaks with 
authority, Dr. Newman has twice been requested to take the 
Catholic Mission at Oxford. The first time the negotiation was 
broken off because those who distrust Dr. Newman appealed to 
the Holy See. When it was again renewed, Dr. Newman was 
expresssly entrusted with the work of raising subscriptions for a 
Catholic Church at Oxford, because he could elicit support * which 
another might fail to obtain,’ and this, though there was at the 
time a condition unknown both to Dr. Newman and the contri- 
butors, that so soon as he had built his Church and established 
his Oratory he should be removed, and not allowed to give his 
personal superintendence ; the excuse being that Dr. Newman's 


name would tempt Catholics to Oxford, where they would be 
exposed to great temptations to heresy. There is no objection to 
trying to keep men Catholic whose parents are headstrong enough 
to send them to Oxford ; but the Catholic Church disapproves of 
sending them there at all, and wishes to give no additional attrac- 
tiveness to the practice. In the meantime, the Church does not 
object to use Dr. Newman as a catspaw for getting subscriptions 
on false pretences. Would it not be better for the Catholic 
Church if it had a little deeper insight into the English sense of 
honour, and were not quite so far removed from our national 
view of good faith? Of course, Dr. Newman, on finding out 
what his position was, declined to lend himself to so unworthy a 
stroke of this Jesuit sleight-of-hand. 


We deeply regret to record the death of Mr. Ebenezer Charles, 
of the Chancery Bar, who was some years ago, before professional 
engagements multiplied upon him, a valued contributor to this 
journal, and who, though still young, had acquired a profes- 
sional reputation which promised fair to take him to the highest 
honours of the profession. He had gained a high repute, not only 
in the region of equity proper, but in cases of ecclesiastical law, 
and was engaged, we believe, in the recent Colenso case before 
Lord Romilly, and in the St. Alban’s case, now before Sir R. Philli- 
more. In the University of London, of which he was a mem- 
ber, Mr. Charles had acquired an influence unexampled for 
one so young, and probably equal to that of the most influen- 
tial of his older fellow-graduates. Indeed, he had been elected 
by their Convocation a member of the Senate only six months ago. 
His singular maturity of judgment, strength of character, and 
intellectual decision, combined, as they were, with great nobility of 
nature, and the most frank and attractive manners, had gained 
him a popularity and esteem which can now be measured only by 
the shadow which his death will cast over a wide circle of friends, 
He died on Wednesday last, of inflammation of the lungs, after 
less than six days’ illness. 


Dr. Rolleston informs us that the cat of the ancients never had 
any rat-devouring to do, for the rat is a medizval animal, first 
noticed in English literature in Piers Plowman. Linneus even 
fancied that the elder of the two rats, the black rat, had been 
imported from America, though that was a blunder, as the 
black rat had made his appearance sooner. Dr. Rolleston 
also remarks that Mr. Galton, whom we quoted last week as 
making ‘ gregariousness” one of the chief conditions of domes- 
tication, is at least so far mistaken that all the weasels, one of 
which, the white-breasted marten, was domesticated by the 
Romans, are solitary animals. Gregariousness may be a condition 
enabling animals to be more easi/y domesticated by the original 
barbarous tribes which first tamed them, as it renders their 
wanderings in search of food more easy to track; but it is nota 
vera causa affecting domestication, only one additional conveni- 
ence in the process. 


Although the transactions in all National Securities this week 
have been very moderate, no change of importance has taken place 
in the quotations. On Monday, Consols for delivery were quoted 
at 928, 7; and for the 7th of January, 923, 93; yesterday they 
left off at 927, 93, both for money and time. Reduced and New 
Three per Cents. were 927, 93; Exchequer Bills, 28s. to 31s, 
prem. ; India Bonds, 53s. to 583. prem.; India Five per Cents., 
1124 ex div. ; and Four per Cents., 104}. ‘The leading Foreign 
Securities have been in good demand, and prices have ruled firm. 
The Railway Share Market has been devoid of animation, and 
prices have continued to fluctuate. Money has been in improved 
request, at 13 for the best short commercial paper. The stock of 
bullion in the Bank of England is 21,663,577/, ; in the Bank of 
France, 40,034,9002. 


*Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Bonds left 


off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, Dec. 6. Friday, Dec. 13. 
ie 15} 


Mexican —_— =: om wa 16} 
Spanish Passives ooo ove ove eve oe 25¢ ose 255 
Do, Certificates .., ose ose we ous by ooo t) 
Turkish 6 per Cents,, 1858 .., om on oe 624 ose 62} 
” o nm « «w= “2 624 ooo 623 
United States 5,20's ... ‘ sid 71 on 72 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 

left off at the annexed quotations :— 

Friday. Dee. 6. Friday, Dec. 13, 
eve 39 


Great Eastern... aa ee ae alk 
Great Northern ooo ove eco vce eco 109 eve 110, 
Great Western on ose ove ese ose 44 ° 44 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ... 0 see eve 123 ove 123 
London and Brighton ae — -— ww 52 = oh 
London and North-Western ooo eco ove 114 eco 116 
London and South-Western om eve eco 774 ove 73 
London, Chatham,and Dover... se eve 19 ove 18f 
Metropolitan ... : ——— -_ we am 164 ove 115t 
Midland... ose ooo ooo ose ove eee liz ese 1l2 
North-Eastern, Berwick... oxo on ose got one lov 
Do. York... ooo ooo eco ove o4 eee of 


Bowth-Masterm... ic cscs, cesses ww Go} 
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FRANCE AND ITALY. 

ae in the enthusiastic universalism of his first 

vision of the Roman Catholic Church, once spoke of the 
various separate elements of that Church as “ those narrow 
coteries called nations ;’—but looking to his own subsequent 
experience, it would have given him probably less surprise 
than pain to see that the Temporal Power of the Pope would 
owe the greatest and most sudden triumph it has gained in 
our time to the very worst elements which ever held together 
the meanest of coteries,—the envy, hatred, malice, and all 
uncharitableness which the members of an exclusive national 
coterie cherish towards those who defy their power and endanger 
their influence. M. Rouher, the great Vice-Emperor of the 
French, characterized the debate in the Legislative Chamber 
of France more exactly by far than the European Reyolu- 
tion, at which his anathema was directed, when he said, in 
his great Papal speech of December 5, “the dregs of all evil 
passions accumulate in the lower social stratum, and some- 
times will come to the surface.” Truly they did come to 
the surface, and that with unexsampled virulence, in the debate 
of December 4 and 5, and we are afraid we must even admit 
that the evil passions which then came to the surface had ac- 
cumulated “in the lower social stratum.” Though expressed 
with malignant force by the mouth of such men as Thiers 
and Berryer, these evil passions evidently drew their sap from 
the masses of country voters whom the vast majority of the 
French Deputies represented. They found expression, not in 
the feelings of loyalty to the Church expressed by such men 
as Cardinal Bonnechose and Archbishop Darboy, but in the 
shriek of cynical individual scepticism and collective national 
malice in which M. Thiers so brilliantly expressed at once his 
contempt for the Roman See, and his intention to support it on 
the ground that it maddens the Italians, and may therefore end 
by inducing Italy to fall voluntarily on the willing sword of 
France. It was M. Thiers’ speech,—the speech of a Mephis- 
topheles, rather than of a man, both in the wealth and in the 
subtlety of its diabolic suggestions,—that really touched the 
heart,—using that word as the seat of the passions,—of 
the French Chamber. It was to its wonderful effect that 
M. Rouher’s great modification of policy was obviously 
conceded. As all the French papers remark, MM. Thiers 
and Berryer are, to all intents and purposes, the dic- 
tators of the moment with respect to the foreign policy 
of France. In other words, the Pro-Papal policy which the 
Lower Chamber has advocated must be ascribed not to any 
Catholic reaction, but to the dismay, the fury, and the fear 
with which France discovers that a network of great nations 
is forming around her, in the meshes of which she will be 
comparatively powerless. ‘‘No Sovereign should create volun- 
tarily on his own frontier a State of twenty-five millions of 
inhabitants,” said M. Thiers, amidst general applause, and the 
key-note of the feeling of the Chamber throughout, is the key- 
note also of M. Thiers’ speech,—the censure directed against 
the propagation of “those false ideas of nationality” which 
have led to the unification, first of Italy, and afterwards of 
Germany. The passion with which France now resolves that 
Italy shall remain divided by guaranteeing the permanence of 
“‘the bullet in her side’ is due more to the rise of Germany, 
whom she does fear, on her eastern frontier, than to the 
growth of Italy, whom she does not fear, on her southern fron- 
tier. France discovers, just in time to alienate the gratitude 
and earn the dead!y hostility of Italy, that there is one great 
step yet wanting to ecure the greatness of the weaker of the 
two new powers, and in her spite at the progress of the ofher 
power over which she *an exercise no control, she decrees with 
grinding teeth, and ar. explosion of insensate wrath that can 
only be described as the neafest equivalent to swearing in 
which a deliberative assembly can indulge, that if Prussia 
must become a great power, Italy never shall be while France 
can help it. Of course, this must be,—in spite of the Moni- 
teur’s unmeaning protest,—a definitive coup de grdce to the 
notion of a Conference. When the Pope has intimated that 
he accepts it to reclaim his former territory, Italy on the 
express ground that she must and will go to Rome, and France 
records a pledge solemnly given that Italy shall never be 
permitted to go to Rome, it would be about as possible for 
these three parties to deliberate on the future, as for the 
forty persons who bound themselves together under a 
great curse neither to eat nor to drink till they had killed 
St. Paul to confer with St. Paul himself, and the Roman 





The Pope said what rendered the Conference hopeless; Ital 
went on to say what rendered it ludicrous; France h: y 

? as now 
pronounced what renders it impossible. 

What is to us the darkest of all dark elements jp 
the French situation, is that the Emperor and the coarse 
Imperialists who make up his entourage appear to repre 
sent, at least in relation to foreign policy, a morale 
not lower, but indisputably higher than that of the 
French nation. They need goading by the masses of the 
electors before they cast away all largeness of policy and all 
generosity. They are not, indeed, dominated by religious con- 
victions ; but no more are the Deputies who so rapturously 
applaud M. Thiers. But having cast away these religious 
ideas, M. de Moustier and M. Rouher would obviously have 
hesitated at making them the flimsy excuses for a policy of 
inveterate envy and provocation, had not the Tempter presented 
himself with M. Thiers for mouthpiece and all the power of 
the country population at his back. That the coarse though 
clever tyranny which rules France should be, in this respect, 
at least, superior to France,—the tempted, and not the tempter, 
—is, indeed, a matter which might break the hearts of noble 
Frenchmen. 

If we turn from France to Italy, there is but little food 
for consolation. In the Italian debate we find no sign of 
earnest self-respect, of high courage, of clear purpose, to 
say nothing at all of noble audacity. The contemptuous 
words of M. de Moustier, and the threatening words of M. 
Rouher, seem to have roused no flame of indignation. Italy 
speaks as we might expect from a nation which has precipi- 
tated a revolution without intending to pay the cost, ona 
speculative hope that the cost would never be required at her 
hands. Member after member rises in the Parliament to 
speak with a sort of quaver of fretful dismay of what has 
happened and what is impending, but neither in the Govern- 
ment nor in the Opposition does there seem any sign of dis- 
tinct resolve. The policy before the recent move, during it, 
and after it, is all of a piece. The former Ministry began by 
resenting, with great justice, the ostentatious boast of the 
Antibes Legion that it was the mere vanguard of the French 
Army, and the presumption which the acts of the Frenck 
Administration itself had afforded that this, as afterwards 
actually turned out, was no empty boast. Then M. Rattazzi 
seemed to think that it would be better to prepare for his 
experiment on French forbearance by subserviency, rather 
than by remonstrance ; he declared himself fully satisfied, 
—every cause of complaint absolutely removed, — though 
none of the grounds of complaint had been removed at 
all, and strove to wheedle France out of a permission to 
break a treaty on the virtual French breach of which he 
had not had the nerve to quarrel. When the French were 
proof against these little flatteries, and the expedition reached 
Civita Vecchia, the new Government took heart to cross the 
frontier,—only, however, to creep back again within two days, 
on feeling the inexorable sternness of French displeasure. 
Since then the attitude of Italy has been precisely that indi- 
cated by this moral see-saw,—inability to refrain either from 
trying to conciliate France, or wishing to defy her. All the 
speeches in the Assembly,—Signor Menabrea’s not excepted, 
—hover in painful indecision between defiance and complai- 
sance. If Italy had only the nerve to say openly, ‘ We are too 
weak to fight, and will not attempt it; but we will hold no 
converse with a Government that heaps on us insult and 
threats, and we shall break off all diplomatic communication,’ 
her attitude would be dignified and her future clear. For 
even this, however, she has not at present the strength. 

Low as is our estimate of the attitude taken up both by 
France and Italy, we cannot, however, say that the situation 
is without compensating benefits. One great benefit certainly 
results from the recent declaration of M. Rouher. All ambi- 
guities are removed. The Pope knows that France has now 
guaranteed him against Italy without making any condition 
as to reforms in the Roman territory,—has exchanged, in 
fact, her patronizing promises of conditional support, for an 
absolute pledge which she cannot violate without dishonour. 
The Pope, therefore, will be more than ever disposed to brave 
Italy and rely on France. He will probably cast off all dis- 
position to compromise, and make the situation of his protector 
more than ever unpleasant to a power which has never been 
insensible to the censure of public opinion. In the next place, 
it is evidently good for Italy to know definitively that she can 
no longer look to gain Rome except by defying France. It 
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will make her more patient for the present, more resolute for 
the future, more independent in all things. M. Rouher has 
ledged the Emperor never to allow Italy to take Rome,—and 
Rome he has defined as meaning the whole territory now 
actually ruled by the Pope. The Italians well know what 
such a pledge means. If anything can brace them to their 
work, it is such a rock as that in the path. It will be useless 
for them, helpless as they are, to dash themselves against the 
steady sword of France. They must become something very 
different from what they now are, before they can rally their 
whole strength for the contest with even reasonable hope of 
success. But the knowledge that the French nation wishes 
nothing better than to dismember Itaiy,—that even the 
Emperor of the French might be compelled by his own people 
to undo the one great work of his life,—that he will assuredly 
never venture to complete it, or even to wink at Italy’s com- 
pleting it,—should nerve Italy to discipline herself for the 
tremendous task now before her. Nothing is worse for a 
nation in Italy’s position than the hope that intrigue can help 
her. It prevents her looking steadily to the conditions of all 
true national greatness, — moral unity, popular earnestness, 
strong administration. It is not amiss, too, that Italy should be 
taught to regard the Pope as committed to lean on a foreign 
power which rejects the unification of Italy and longs for her 
dismemberment. If anything could de-mesmerize the super- 
stitious imagination of the Italian people, this ought to do 
so. As the Bishop of Argyll, who knows Italy profoundly, 
acutely remarks in his recent pamphlet, here are French 
Bishops denouncing, as the worst scum of the earth, the very 
people who, if any people could, should exhibit the peculiar 
moral influence of the Papal teaching in its very highest form. 
Cannot the Italians themselves see that when their worst 
national enemy is Rome, they can scarcely regard Rome as their 
best spiritual friend? Who, then, is in fault,—lItaly for not 
loving Rome, or Rome for opposing Italy’s warmest aspira- 
tions? If the former, Italians should return to their allegiance ; 
but this they never will do. If the latter, then what so 
logical a conclusion as that they should separate from Rome, 
—declare themselves schismatic? Were there faith enough 
for schism in Italy, we should have hope indeed. But schism 
implies a new faith, and not merely an old faith’s decay. Still, 
if there be faith left in Italy, it is in this direction,—that of 
schism,—that the inflexible attitude of the Pope and his pro- 
tector should tend. In any case, new definiteness and clear- 
mess of purpose must, we believe, come to Italy from the 
sharply defined Papal policy of the Emperor and M. Rouher. 





NAPOLEON’S NEW POSITION AT HOME. 


HE reflex effect within France itself of the policy which 
Napoleon has adopted in Italy must necessarily be great. 

‘The direct power of the Priesthood, to begin with, has been 
thereby enormously increased. Hitherto they have been 
suppliants, energetic and importunate, no doubt, but still 
‘Suppliants always moved by a secret fear that Napoleon if 
pressed too hard might go over to the other side, might by 
abandoning the Pope knock the keystone out of their orga- 
nization, or even by secularizing education inflict a still more 
deadly blow on the Church. The vote of the 5th December 
removes all those restraining fears. The priests have shown 
that they can under favourable circumstances excite the 
majority of the Chamber to the height of resistance to the 
Imperial r¢yime, that they are in certain contingencies, when 
fully aroused and heartily united, stronger than the Emperor 
himself. They have, moreover, for the time completely en- 
franchised the Papacy. It is useless for the Emperor any 
longer to threaten the Vatican, to demand reforms, to hint that 
he may retire. The Pope now knows that the French peasantry 
will aid him, that Napoleon cannot withdraw his protection, 
‘that his spiritual mantle shields his Chair till every attack 
upon it falls blunted. The hesitation visible throughout the 
internal action of the priesthood in France, and especially of 
the Papacy as their final referee, will henceforth disappear, 
and they will urge their special projects with a vehemence and 
‘@ pertinacity of which since the expulsion of Charles X. we 
chave had few examples. This spirit thus let loose must be 
and will be an almost fatal embarrassment for the Napoleonic 
dynasty. More steadfastly even than the Bourbons—whose 


‘conduct in this respect has always been misrepresented in 


England—and much more steadfastly than the Orleanists, 
the Napoleons have maintained the great political dogma of 
France, that the State is above all interests, all organizations, 
all creeds; that the Church is but a department, education 


but a function, belief but an attribute of citizenship. No 
privilege is allowed to stand in the way of the police, no 
sanctity to affect a judicial sentence, no organization to impede 
the working of the testamentary laws, such as that of mort- 
main. Here and there, as in the matter of divorce, of priest 
marriage, and occasionally of burial, the State has been batflled ; 
but it has everywhere asserted in theory its own superior 
claims, everywhere refused to recognize any but a functional 
distinction between the layman and the priest. There can be 
no doubt that the dogma is accepted by all orders of French 
society, that any open assertion of inequalities in favour of 
priests would create, especially in the great cities, deep and 
passionate resentment, yet it is against this cardinal theory 
that the priesthood is compelled by the law of its being 
to wage war. It wants privilege, not equality, special con- 
trol over education, special protection against surveillance 
—as in Convents—special exemptions from the laws 
which forbid bequest, corporate ownership of land, and 
entail. Already Monseigneur of Orleans has announced that 
M. Duruy has “filled up the measure” of his iniquities, 
must submit to the Church or go; already the clerics claim 
openly the monopoly of female education, already Protestant 
teachers find it nearly impossible to open school. The French, 
who watch Belgium as if it were a province of France, see 
that there the priests are openly striving for the control of 
education, the abolition of mortmain, and the exemption of 
religious establishments from the law, and they hear from a 
hundred orators who speak French that the first claim means 
the universal moulding of their sons into “seminarists;” the 
second the gradual absorption of all property by the only 
corporation which never dies, or wastes, or speculates ; and the 
third the creation of an imperium in imperio, a territory within 
which the King’s writ does not run. The French insist that 
such risks shall not be incurred, the Church insist that they 
shall be sanctioned, and the Emperor, though sympathizing 
with the nation, dreads the Clericals. The result will be not, 
perhaps, an alteration of the laws, but an indisposition to put 
them in force, a series of attacks and recriminations carried on 
till, as under Charles X., society perceives that authority has 
become clerical, in which case, in France, authority invariably 
goes down. The non-commissioned officers of France, whatever 
else they may be, are not priests, will not fire on fellow-country- 
men to maintain the claims which the priesthood, in the exulta- 
tion of its victory, is certain to put forward. No doubt the vote 
of December 5 reveals an unexpected force and vitality in the 
Catholicism of France, but still the French character in essen- 
tials does not change. Cardinal Donnet hardly believes the 
majority of Frenchmen to be more pious than the King who 
revoked the Edict of Nantes, and it was that King who estab- 
lished the “Gallican”’ privileges; or more Catholic than the 
Legion of Antibes, who almost mutinied when their officers 
raised the banner of the Crossed Keys. Let the peasantry be as 
priestridden as they may, they are French, and Napoleon must 
uphold the authority of the State over the Church, or be de- 
spised by every man in France. He has by his final declara- 
tion as to Italy reduced his power of upholding it one-half, 
while doubling the energy and the hopefulness of those who 
would pluck it down. Napoleon, Emperor of the French, is 
no longer master of the Catholic Church in France. Even 
Louis XV. was. 

But this is not all. In resolving to retain Rome for ever, 
annexing Rome, as the French say, without incorporating it, 
Napoleon breaks with a power as great and as powerful, 
because as spiritual as the Church, the power which diplo- 
matists have agreed to call “the Revolution.” We have no 
wish to exaggerate the influence of that great party; rather 
we point habitually to the latent might of the Conservative 
masses whose dead weight so constantly prohibits change ; but 
it is certain that throughout the Continent, in every country, 
and among every race, there exists a party, a society, a church, 
call it what you will, numbering thousands, or scores of 
thousands, of every rank, language, and degree of ability, brave, 
devoted, and full, as it seems sometimes to Englishmen, almost to 
lunacy of the missionary spirit. Their ultimate creed may be 
briefly summed up as Socialistic Republicanism, but their 
practical and immediate objects are the establishment of re- 
presentative as opposed to personal government, and the 
prohibition, total and absolute, of priestly interference in 
secular affairs. They penetrate every society of the Continent, 
they can rely, so long as they do not attack property, on the 
aid of three powerful classes, the sceptics, the Jews, and the 
| Americanized Germans; they have the control, not indeed of 
| great masses, but of large numbers of men who will die when 
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commanded—analyze the lists of the wounded and slain at 
Mentana—and they have the determined aid, with or without 
sympathy, of the Nationalities. Above all, they have an 
immense hold on the French cities, in which a population 
singularly brave, acute, and logical, liable to bursts of 
enthusiasm for an idea, and trained to a man to arms, having 
passed through the military mill, find among the “Reds,” as 
they call them, their most daring leaders. Napoleon has 
broken with them all, has finally and, as it were, deliberately 
proscribed the two ideas which are to them faiths, faiths for 
which if they cannot live they can at least die,—that the 
priesthood is social evil incarnate and incorporate, and that 
the solidarité of humanity is perfect. Is it not marvellous, 
O English Squires! that men should die for the solidarité 
of humanity ’—ridiculous, fit only for windy Continentals ? 
Well, the protomartyrs died for it, nevertheless, and these 
men, resembling them, it may be, in no other quality, will die 
for it also, do die for it, for that matter, on every insurrec- 
tionary battle-field ; in the streets of Paris, where Poles have 
died in dozens ; in Warsaw, where Russian after Russian fell 
on the popular side; at Mentana, where Englishmen and 
Poles perished side by side. For eighteen years, though hating 
Napoleon, the Reds have helped his policy because it was 
directed against Rome and for the Nationalities; have organized 
insurrections, as in Hungary; have stilled discontent, as in Paris 
during the first Italian campaign ; have fought in direct alli- 
ance with him, as in the unhappy Polish rising of 1863, 
which Earl Russell frustrated. They can ally themselves 
with Napoleon no more. Henceforth, in every city of France, 
the leaders of the only party of action, the men whom hot 
heads follow, the only class in Europe with illimitable hope, 
and therefore boundless energy, are his deadly foes. They 
would have pardoned anything save an attack on a nationality 
in the interest of a priest, and it is this which M. Rouher 
has with such “crude bitterness” of phrase now openly 
proclaimed. It may be, we do not deny it, that the assistance 
of the priesthood is worth more than theirs, gives Napoleon 
allies more devoted, and as powerful, and as universally 
diffused; but to keep the priests’ assistance Napoleon must make 
for the second time “a Roman expedition into the interior of 
France,” and so forfeit the aid of the power greater than the 
Revolution, greater than the Church, greater than anything 
save an idea,—France itself. 

One more change Napoleon has effected by his declaration 
which may, in its consequences, prove for him the most unfor- 
tunate of all. In accepting the policy of M. Thiers he has let 
loose the passion which French writers call chauvinisme, which 
is to Frenchmen what imperialism is to Englishmen and 
Americans, an impulse usually latent, now good, now evil, but 
always, when awake, unconquerable and resistless. The 
majority of the Chamber openly orders the coercion of Italy, 
lest she should fetter France. How long, among a logical 
people, will it be possible to prevent the masses, who see this 
idea so grand and successful in the South, from applying it 
also on the Northern side,—from declaring to Germany that she 
shall “never ” advance beyond the Main ? 





A BROTHERHOOD OF MISERY. 


LMOST any great idea, certainly any great true idea, 
probably any great false idea, is stronger than any human 
organization. The idea of the unity of the Godhead has 
influenced the fate of mankind more than any priesthood ; the 
idea of patriotism has done more to preserve the life of nations 
than any conscription or any army; the idea of duty has 
produced more work than the whole body of Roman law. At 
this moment, if every adult in Great Britain honestly accepted 
the dogma “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself” as 
divine, all pauperism, five-sixths of all crime, all expenditure 
on police, judges, courts, and garrisons would instantly cease 
out of the island; churches would be useful only to elevate, 
and the nation could devote its whole mental energy to improve, 
instead of restraining, its impulses and aspirations. So far we 
differ utterly with many philanthropists, who argue that every 
discussion not directly practical is useless; that the idea of 
Christian unity, for example, is not worth thinking out 
unless it cleans St. Giles. But, nevertheless, we know well 
that until ideas have obtained their full power over men orga- 
nization is indispensable, and we not only second the sugges- 
tion our correspondent “H. F.” offered last week,—that all 
Christians might unite to attack the squalor of St. Giles, but 
we would carry it considerably further. We are quite aware 
of the extraordinary prejudice such propositions sometimes 
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excite, but we have never been able to make out why 

English Protestants should so determinately refuse to learn 
of the Church of Rome to form organizations for beneyo. 

lent purposes, such as she once formed for war. [py 
the name of all that is practical, why is it impracticable 
to form in a city like this an Order of Hospitallers 

a Brotherhood of Misery, a Society of St. Homobonus, i 
volunteer regiment, if you like it better, of men who haye 
declared war on London misery, and who organize themselves 
as strictly and enforce obedience as sternly as they would if 
they were fighting any other enemy? We can establish Com- 
panies for every other purpose, from extinguishing fires oy 
defending England to discounting risky bills ; why can we not 
form a new Company of Jesus, with a strong organization, to 
carry relief, guidance, and civilization among our wretched 
populations? We need not, we suppose, descant on the need 
which exists for such an institution. There is not one of all us 
West Londoners who is not occasionally panicstruck by the 
spectacle East London from time to time presents, bewildered 
with the multiplicity of its miseries, amazed at the apparent 
absence of any chain strong enough to keep society together, 
At the same time, everywhere there is a visible dislocation, a 
break in the links between the suffering and the sympathizers. 
Men die silently of hunger while multitudes as numerous as 
their own stand ready to relieve them, crowds drift into vice 
from sheer ignorance, thousands perish of diseases preventable: 
by a dozen acceptable words of guidance. At this moment 
there are hundreds of men in London with the enthusiasm of 
humanity strong on them, with a burning desire to “ do some- 
thing,” if only they knew how, and if they were not soisolated one- 
from another, who yet do nothing, or worse, from want of visible 
work on which to expend their energies, while behind them 
stand owners of millions, asking only almoners, ready, if they 
can but see their way, to fill the Treasury of Mercy up to the- 
lip. Why, we repeat, with such misery and such means, 
should we let this anarchy reign, when it might be reduced ? 
Confine the experiment at first to those who have means 
sufficient to give their whole time to it, and let the world at 
least see why it must fail. Let a hundred or a thousand of 
such men, if we can get them, unite and form a society, a 
Brotherhood of Misery, devoted specially to the relief or 
amelioration of London misery in all its forms, whether aris- 
ing from destitution, ignorance, or vice, and money will rain 
in on them in streams. Such a society must have a name 
that the poor can understand, or its object will not be appre- 
ciated ; its members, to be thoroughly efficient, ought to bind 
themselves for some term, if it be only three months; they 
ought to agree to obey orders, at least as far as mis- 
sionaries do, so that their leaders could put a veto upon 
crotchets; and it would be wise to use some badge or dress 
which, when their object was once known, would protect them 
in any part of London from insult or misrepresentation. 
Gradually they would be reinforced by numbers who could not 
give their whole time, and ultimately by a paid agency, 
as ubiquitous, as useful, and as well organized as the clergy 
or the medical profession. The Brotherhood should be open 
to all sects, all grades, and all races represented in London; 
be governed by a single leader—committees talk too much— 
and employ every accessible agency, from the press to the 
police, to the single end—the war with London misery, should 
realize, in fact, M. Ozanam’s dream when he founded the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul, furnish the missing link 
between London heathendom and London Christianity. 

But we shall be told,—Archbishop Manning and Mr. 
Somerset Saunderson would equally tell us—no such society 
can be founded except on the basis of a common faith. That 
is true, but there is the faith. From the Catholic to the 
Comtist, amidst such a jar and war of sectarian squabbling 
as deafens alike the Christian and the sceptic, one strong faith 
makes itself manifest among the people, that it is the duty 
of civilized man to cure what he individually can of the 
suffering round him, to reduce the vast sum of human 
misery, if.it be only giving little children a weekly meal, or 
half-bribing, half-coaxing ragged urchins to learn their A B C. 
Nobody disputes that ; thousands are fanaties for that. The 
Catholics declare that the State in making alms a right refuses 
one of the highest of Christian privileges ; High-Church clergy 
are breaking their hearts and expending their ineomes in an in- 
cessant struggle with dirt, disease, and ignorance ; Evangelicals 
are maintaining half, or morethan half, of the institutions which 
reach the very poor; the sceptics are urging Poor Law reform, 
investigating abuses, preaching new rights; there is not a 
creed in England which is not agreed upon this work, which 
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has not a distinct and earnest faith in charity. Why should 


they lose the immense additional strength to be derived from 
union and organization? Each member, of course, if he 
teaches, must teach his own creed, whether it be the Gospel 
according to Calvin, or the Gospel according to Comte ; but 
that is no reason he should not help his neighbour to save 
honest men in Poplar from dying of hunger, or to pull down 
rookeries, or to found night schools for the hangers-on of the 
dockyards, or to find Magdalens a refuge, or to settle quarrels 
between employers and workmen, or to give that information 
as to emigration and kindred subjects which the poor find it 
so hard to obtain. Men of the most diverse faiths work thus 
among Pagans, why not among our own people ?—missionaries 
from the rich to the poor, envoys from ease to toil, “ hot 
gospellers ” of civilization, industry, and patience. Let but 
a thousand Londoners display the unselfishness, the courage, 
and the resolve displayed by the men who flocked from all 
Europe to Mentana on either side, and across the social 
chasm which threatens to engulf us all there would be 
thrown a bridge over which men could freely pass. 





THE LAMBETH ANARCHISTS. 


RCHBISHOP TRENCH, Bishop Sumner (of Winchester), 
Bishop Browne (of Ely), Bishop Ellicott (of Gloucester 

and Bristol), and Bishop Selwyn (Bishop Designate of Lichfield) 
are all in favour of breaking up the Church of England,—or 
at least have done their little possible, and we only hope it 
may prove little,—in that direction. These gentlemen were 
on a Committee of the Lambeth Conference appointed to con- 
sider the best mode of abating the Natal “scandal,” and of 
“ maintaining the true faith.” They have all signed,—so say 
the Standard and JTerald, which alone contain any notice, and 
they only a miserably poor one, of the secret proceedings taken 
last Tuesday by the adjourned Conference at Lambeth,—a 
Report full of moral inccnsistency, and yet most happily calcu- 
lated to sow the seeds of the Church’s ruin. The moral incon- 
sistency of the Report is shown by the contempt for legal 
decisions which one part of it encourages, and the longing to 
get a legal decision on the side of the Committee which 
another part of it discloses. Its real effect on the 
mind of all who read it is equivalent to this,—‘ We respect 
the decisions of the English Ecclesiastical Courts when 
they are in our favour, and; indeed, think them, then, of so 
much importance that it is worth our while to move heaven 
and earth to get them to declare in our favour; but when 
they are against us, we simply ignore them, and declare them 
spiritually invalid.’ For what do these most reverend or 
right reverend persons actually say? Why, they declare, first, 
that they accept the “spiritual validity” of the sentence of 
deposition passed by the Bishop of Cape Town on the Bishop 
of Natal, and regard the see as “spiritually vacant.” Now, 
as the highest English Ecclesiastical Court has decided 
that the sentence of deposition is utterly invalid, and Lord 
Romilly has since laid down the principle that the law of the 
Church of England is the only law by which the Church in 
the Colonies can be guided,—a principle which scatters to the 
winds almost every assumption by which Dr. Gray was guided 
in his mock trial of Dr. Colenso,—the whole tendency of this 
opinion of our English prelates is to set at naught the authority 
of the law, and put the authority of wholly extra-judicial bodies, 
—bodies not only extra-judicial, but even so polemical as to 
be destitute of the faculty of judgment,—like Convocation and 
the Lambeth Synod, above the law. They very irrelevantly 
recite that in 1863 forty-one English Bishops urged Dr. 
Colenso to resign his bishopric,—they might as well recite that 
forty-one Esquimaux had done the same thing, for any bearing 
it has on either the spiritual or legal validity of the sentence 
passed, They go on to say that the Province of Canterbury 
“condemned ”’ some -of his publications,—condemnation by 
the Province of Canterbury meaning just as much and as little 
as condemnation by the Oxford Union Debating Society. Then, 
Dr. Gray, as Dr. Colenso’s Metropolitan, cited him, and the 
Committee declare that, if he had liked, Dr. Gray “might, by 
virtue of his letters patent as Metropolitan, have visited Dr. 
Colenso with summary jurisdiction, and taken out of his hands 
the management of the diocese of Natal,”—and this, though 
they know that the Judicial Committee have decided that the 
letters patent of the Metropolitan give him no authority at 
all,—and even if they had been valid, no judge has ever yet laid 
down what authority they would have given. A more flagrant 
disregard of law was never shown by men one of whose first 
duties it is to obey the law themselves, and to teach respect for it 





to others. Then, again, these gentlemen recite that the proceed- 
ings of the African Church were approved by the Convocations 
of Canterbury and York, by the General Convocation of the 
Episcopal Church in the United States, by the Episcopal Synod 
of the Church of Scotland, by the Spiritual Synod of Canada, 
and by fifty-six Bishops of the Lambeth Conference. We do not 
know in what terms this approbation was expressed,—in the 
case of the Convocation of Canterbury it was certainly very 
ambiguous, as it expressly refused to excommunicate Dr. 
Colenso,—and we do not care to know. These votes had no 
more validity,—legal or spiritual,—than a vote of the Church 
Missionary Society, or any other association of clergymen bent 
on asserting a private opinion of their own. What deference 
is due to fifty-six united episcopal opinions? Rather less, we 
fear, in the present condition of the Church, than to a good 
many other groups of fifty-six persons we could select,—of 
mixed clergy and laity. If this is all this new Episcopal commit- 
tee of public safety can quote by way of showing the “ spiritual 
validity ” of Dr. Gray's sentence, they might just as well have 
left the matter alone altogether. Against personal authority 
on one side, the personal authorities on the other should, in 
common fairness, be cited, and the relative worth of the con- 
flicting judgments estimated. As it is, these dignified friends 
of revolution have done their best to undermine the respect 
attaching to the ecclesiastical law of England on the strength 
of a lot of clerical ipse-dixits, of no earthly value beyond 
that attaching to the individual opinions of the persons pro- 
nouncing them. 

And yet, though these Episcopal anarchists show not the 
smallest respect for what the Privy Council and the Master 
of the Rolls have declared already, they are exceedingly 
eager to get the law on their side for the future. And 
for that not only we do not reproach them, but should even 
account their wish laudable, if there were the least indica- 
tion of any intention to respect the spirit of the law in case it 
goes against them. But these respectable, but illogical, fathers 
in God do not pretend to appeal to the law as an authority 
which may decide either in their favour or against them. On 
the contrary, they distinctly tell the judges to whom they 
appeal what they must say, and give no sign of intending 
obedience unless they do say what is dictated. “We con- 
sider it of the utmost importance,”—this is the language 
attributed by the Standard to these Episcopal incendiaries,— 
“for removing the existing scandal from the English Com- 
munion, that there should be pronounced by some competent 
English Court such a legal sentence on the errors of the said 
Dr. Colenso, as would warrant the Colonial Bishoprics’ Council 
in ceasing to pay his stipend, and would justify an appeal to 
the Crown to cancel his letters patent.” In other words, the 
Bishops think it exceedingly desirable not that the law should 
be properly laid down by the best judges, and the result made 
known,—but that the law should decide fur them, and against 
their opponent. They don’t want the true law, be it for 
them, or be it against them. They want the decision of 
the law on their side. If it be against them, they will 
say it is “spiritually invalid,” and raise a hue and ery 
against it. A circle of consecrated dogmatists, having 
made up their own minds what law they would like to have 
over them, declare it highly expedient that the existing law 
should coincide with that law; but if it does not, then so 
much the worse for the existing law. They are prepared to 
assert it to be of moral weight and validity only if it be 
identical with their present opinions. These Bishops are just 
like the Fenians. If the law is on their side, nothing can 
equal the importance they attach to it, and the deference it 
deserves. If it is against them, they owe it nothing but 
hostile demonstrations and the most passionate anathemas. 

Now, what must be the result of this new policy of laying 
down what is and is not “spiritually valid” by clerical 
private judgment, and respecting the actual ecclesiastical law 
only so far as it agrees with this internal criterion ? Of course, 
the effect will be to break up the true liberty of the Church 
altogether. Convocation and the other respectable assemblies 
named, and a certain number of Bishops, even 42 or 56, 
could in all probability be found to denounce Mr. Gorham’s doc- 
trine on baptism as a gross heresy, and will assuredly be found 
doing so some day, if this imperium in imperio be allowed to 
gain head, and to impose its “ spiritual validity ’’ on the con- 
sciences of the Church. Indeed, one resolution submitted to 
a Committee by the recent Lambeth Synod, and reported upon 
last Tuesday, though we know not to what effect, expressly con- 
templated a hierarchical system of spiritual tribunals, the highest 
of which should yirtually determine on appeal the doctrine of 
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the English Church. If once any important part of the 
Church agrees to bind itself by such tribunals the whole 
structure must split up, for it is absolutely impossible that 
such a tribunal should not soon be put in motion against some 
one of the great parties in the Church,—probably, as the 
Bishop of Argyll predicts, the Evangelicals, or quite as pro- 
bably, the Broad Church, — the result of which would 
be that, if the party condemned accepted the decision, 
it would be exiled, and if it resisted it, it would be 
excommunicated, from the Church. This is not the sort of 
discipline to which the Clergy of the Church of England 
have been used. It is all very well for Romanists to obey 
the infallible oracles of the Pope,—which are indeed but 
seldom given on new points of doctrine. They have been 
trained for generations to bend to this authority. But ours 
is a stiffnecked priesthood. Archdeacon Denison himself 
would be the first to defy a tribunal which ruled his own 
favourite theology wrong. The Evangelicals would bridle and 
kick at the first fret of the rein. The Puseyites would rear 
and snort at the bare idea of thei doctrine of antiquity being 
overruled. The Broad Churchmen would take the first fence 
set up in their way, and get the bit fairly in their teeth. It 
is only while the hue and cry is against a single defenceless in- 
dividual, like the injudicious Colenso, that it would have a 
possible chance of success. Even these bishops would not dare 
to apply their new tribunal of the Inquisition to the Dean of 
Westminster, who on many points possibly goes quite as far 
as the unhappy Colonial Bishop. If Dr. Trench and Dr. Harold 
Browne and the rest of them have their way, they will get the 
thin edge of the wedge into the central timbers of the Church. 
And before long, these respectable but short-sighted prelates 
will stand aghast at their own work, when they find themselves 
unable to arrest the blows by which the thick end will be driven 
in after the thin, and the whole structure rent in twain. St. 
James, who certainly had a bitter experience of Conferences, 
aptly observed that the tongue is an unruly member. He 
thought the poison oozing from the serpent’s tooth not com- 
parable in deadliness to that secreted by busy tongues. He 
must have been thinking of the difficulty he had in bringing 
the Conference of Jerusalem to reason,—even with the aid of 
a powerful Apostolic Committee, — when he said, “Every 
kind of beasts, and of birds, and of serpents, and of things in 
the sea is tamed, or hath been tamed, of mankind; but the 
tongue can no man tame; it is an unruly evil, full of deadly 
poison. Therewith bless we God, even the Father, and there- 
with curse we men, which are made after the similitude of 
God,”’—this last the very object, we may safely say, for which the 
Lambeth Conference was convened. St. James knew too well 
what ecclesiastical synods were like. He at least would 
certainly have said, with Dr. Ewing in his admirable remarks 
on the recent Conference, that “there is no security against 
error except manifestation of the truth, and it is only by 
making error of obligation that it becomes dangerous,—and 
this we too often do by human definitions.” 





SIR JOHN LAWRENCE’S DANGER. 


HE Times of Wednesday published a leading article which 
must have created no little bewilderment in the majority 

of its readers. It was a protest, quite explicit and very 
urgent, against the immediate conquest of Afghanistan, and 
must have seemed to the worthy taxpayers who come up to 
town by train very like an argument against the forcible 
annexation of Spitzbergen. Who is dreaming of attacking 
Afghanistan, they would say, or seizing Quettah, or fortify- 
ing Herat, or doing anything whatsoever beyond the Indus ? 
The Times is quite right, nevertheless, and is doing great 
service to an unappreciative public, for unless Sir John Law- 
rence is backed, and pretty strongly, too, both by English 
opinion and Cabinet commands, there will be a storm out 
there, just at the very moment when, of all moments since 
Plassey, a storm would be most ruinously inconvenient. Prince 
Gortschakoff himself could ask nothing better than that the 
Indian Government should enter Central Asia just as 
Prince Michael announces that Servia, “ after centuries of op- 
pression, has resolved to shake off the Turkish yoke.” That 
may happen, nevertheless, if the Viceroy is not firm, and strong 
man as he is when action has commenced, the policy of patient 
watchfulness enforced on him from home is, we suspect, telling 
seriously on his temper and his nerves. A pressure is being 
applied to him of whose force even the 7imes is perhaps 
scarcely sufficiently aware—a pressure which English politi- 
cians resolutely refuse to comprehend or to believe in, but 
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before which even Lord Dalhousie’s iron will on two great 
occasions gave way. The Anglo-Indian community, the 
immense Club of seven thousand gentlemen, who fight ang 
govern and trade throughout a continent, who are on all great 
questions as united as that other Club which governs the 
British Army, who with that continent in insurrection were 
within a hair’s breadth of deposing the Viceroy for dis. 
obeying them, are visibly getting their periodical fever fit of 
Imperialism, They are, be it remembered, as regards Asia 
all politicians, and politicians of the school which find in the 
dramatic incidents and “happy chances”’ of foreign affairs 
a relief from sterile squabbling over parochial concerns, 
They are universally local patriots, men caring, no doubt, for 
the greatness of England as the ultimate end, but caring 
immediately far more for the greatness and prosperity of “our 
Empire,” ready almost to cry with rage at any appearance of 
weakness or want of energy in the State. We should de. 
spair of making our readers understand the sort of passion with 
which such men read the statement that “their” Envoy 
entered the presence of the Burmese King without shoes; but 
if they will remember what M. Thiers would feel about a con- 
cession by France to Italy, they may get some idea of its 
depth. When they go to war they do not think they are risk- 
ing England’s prosperity, but their own; that of the Empire 
they have built, with its Imperial revenue and great military 
institutions. And lastly, they are all persuaded that in Asia 
India is, and ought to be, what France once was in Europe, 
the only real power, which can do whatever is expedient, 
which can take Afghanistan, or conquer China, or organize the 
Archipelago, or surround itself with petty States, or, in short, 
do anything needful to secure their single end, the maintenance 
of the “just influence,” that is, the unchecked supremacy, of 
Great Britain in all countries East of the Isthmus of Suez. 
Such a community of politicians—seven thousand Thierses— 
swayed by such ideas, convinced that British rule is every- 
where a blessing so great that conquest by Englishmen is of 
necessity righteous, is sure every few years to long for the 
opportunity of action, to fear some distant foe, to perceive 
some Utopia close at hand which it only needs a fiat to throw 
open. Three years ago the opportunity was sought in China, 
every Indian ear listening for tidings of Mr. Lay’s success ; 
last year half India was clamouring for North Burmah; 
it is very much inclined even now to seize Siam, lest 
the French in Cochin China should get there ; but after long 
hovering, Anglo-Indian opinion seems to have settled on 
Central Asia. We are to obtain a supremacy there, and so 
stop “‘ Russian advance.” Day after day, week after week, the 
Viceroy is taunted, ridiculed, abused, pitied for the weakness, 
the stupidity, the meanness of his policy beyond the Suleiman, 
and this not only by editors. That is the delusion at home. 
A Viceroy might remain insensible to newspaper sarcasms, but 
in India papers of the very poorest class are crammed with 
letters, memoranda, articles, from men whose opinion is worth 
having, officers commanding armies, civilians ruling districts, 
Envoys in Native Courts, the very men on whom the Viceroy 
must rely as agents, advisers, and pioneers. Even in England 
no Premier could remain insensible to the bitter wrath 
of the whole bureaucracy, no Commander-in-Chief turn 
a deaf ear to the earnest prayers of an entire army ; 
and the Viceroy has to face, not only these, but univer- 
sal opinion out of doors. To be pronounced a cowardly 
politician, a weak ruler, a “ failure” by the bulk of the only 
class whose censure or approval is not ignorant, is a trial to 
the most hardened nerves, but to be thus condemned, and feel 
that the condemnation is endorsed by half the India House, 
must be nearly unendurable. Officially Sir John Lawrence 
does not care for the India House while Sir Stafford North- 
cote approves, but morally he is affected by everybody in the 
India House except Sir Stafford Northcote, whose opinion he 
would think more valuable on the tea duties than on the 
possibility of entéring Cabul. Living in an atmosphere 
almost electric—we have reason to believe that on one occa- 
sion Quettah was about to be seized, in defiance of orders, by a 
great officer, who thought it “better he should be broke than 
Englishmen disgraced’’—with the men “ who know things” all 
against him, the Central Department doubtful, and himself 
probably aware that his own highest capacity is for war, 
we wonder Sir John Lawrence has not already given way. 
This weakness will not be diminished by the Viceroy’s 
sense that he and his reputation have alike been somewhat 
slighted in the arrangements for the Abyssinian war. The 
Government of Bombay will have all the credit of that enter- 
prise, and all the enjoyment such an occupation affords to 
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Indians, and an ambitious, sensitive, and able man may be 

doned, if he feels now and then as if the difference between 
Sir F. Seymour’s position, with its activity and its glory, and his 
own policy of quiescence, were more than he could bear. There 
are signs of restlessness in his action already. What in the 
world is an “ exploring ” expedition going into Western China 
for, of all places on the planet ? What in the world are we at 
in Leh, with Dr. Caley as ‘“ Governor-General’s Agent” in 
Yarkund, that is, Envoy, advising, protecting, and making 
treaties? Or why are we supposed to be morally supporting 
the conquering individual who has turned up in Yarkund, 
and who is going to conquer, appareutly, half way up to 
Tobolsk? How is it that Upper India is incessantly talking 
of Afghan squabbles, in which in ordinary times it would be 
about as much interested as Londoners are in the changes in 
the Federal Council of Switzerland? Sir John Lawrence’s 
sensitiveness on the score of his North-Eastern policy is 
sufficiently proved by his publishing a defence of it in the 
Edinburgh Review, quite an unprecedented step ; and we draw 
from a hundred signs before us the conclusion that either 
because overborne or because he is growing doubtful of inaction, 
he is beginning to give way. 

It will not do. Setting the whole question of Afghan right 
aside as one which it is useless to argue with Anglo-Indians, 
there remains the single great and, to our minds, unanswer- 
able argument against the occupation of Afghanistan. To 
stretch our border northward is to help, not to impede, Russian 
advance ; to make her desert march shorter, not longer; to 
ensure her the aid instead of the enmity of the discontented 
Afghans. They may help her, if we are not keeping them 
down ; they will certainly help her if we are keeping them 
down. If she comes to the Suleiman as a civilized power, 
with railways, and treasuries, and civil order, she will be a 
better neighbour than the hereditary brigands we are asked to 
tame; if she comes as a mere invader, a white Timour, the 
place to fight her is the Punjaub, whence we have railway 
communication with the sea. In any case, to expend our 
revenue and waste our scanty force of men in holding that 
valley of desolation between the Khyber and Herat, where 
sepoys are in winter about as useful as sheep, before Russia has 
arrived at the latter place, is a wantonness of exertion of which 
only an Anglo-Indian accustomed to believe that his mere 
volition is executive could possibly be guilty. 

But Quettah, and the project of fortifying the Khyber ? 
Well, Quettah is a strong post, and if the Treasury is too full 
we may spend money on fortifications, but as against Russia 
what use can either ever be? We could not hold either a 
week if the country rose behind us, and if it does not rise, 
but acquiesces in our rule, Russia would but be pouring into 
a lake of fire. If all the soldiers between the Caucasus and 
Tobolsk were pouring through the passes, and the Punjabees 
remained faithful, they could accomplish nothing beyond 
killing a few valuable officers. So long as the people obey, 
no power on earth can affect India by land, for the 
Government could raise a million of soldiers in six weeks, 
arm them, expend them, and renew their armaments with- 
out the sense of fatigue or overstrain, and with no further 
injury than the necessity for raising a twenty-million loan at 
home. On the other hand, if the natives are to rise, the 
nearer our armies are to the sea, the less hampered by moun- 
tains behind them, the better for our security. Calcutta, the 
only impregnable city in Asia, the only one which neither 
fleet nor army can assail by sea, is our true base, and the 
Suleiman, the end of our possible railway system, our true 
frontier. Every departure from either of those principles 
involves danger, and we, like the Z%mes, are not certain 
whether, in the present temper of the Anglo-Indian mind, 
the latter may not be abandoned. 








THE ECONOMIC VALUE OF THE EIGHTH 
COMMANDMENT. 

NE of the ablest moralists we ever knew, a man much sterner 
to himself than to the world around him, used to say that of 
all crimes theft was the one which showed the basest heart. It 
was absolutely selfish, it never excused itself by momentary pas- 
sion, and it required nine times out of ten the coolest calculation 
and foresight. There is no provocation to forgery, as there may 
be to murder ; no sudden, overmastering temptation to swindle, as 
there may be to many other equally evil acts. If that is true, 
and it is at all events only an exaggerated truth, the state of 
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sion, is thieving. We doubt if a race ever existed among whom 
pecuniary dishonesty was so general or so deeply affected the 
structure of society. We consider ourselves a virtuous people, the’ 
salt of the earth, and it is not too much to say that at this moment 
the basis of half our laws, the cause of half or more than half our 
administrative weakness, the root of three-fourths of our com- 
mercial difficulties, is the well founded belief that a middle-class 
Englishman, if he gets anything like a chance, will thieve, will 
expend his brain, his time, and his energies in able efforts to steal 
money which is not his. What is the dry rot which is de woying 
English administration, its directness, its simplicity, and its 
force, but the certainty of the nation that every official, if 
left to himself and unwatched, will steal? Our Departments are 
hampered and shackled with checks till they can hardly work, 
till individual power, and, therefore, individual genius, are sup- 
pressed ; and the object of all the checks is not to prevent inefli- 
ciency—that in England is not a crime, though elsewhere it is 
among the greatest—or to obviate the chance of oppression, but 
to prevent direct fraud, assaults of the vulgarest kind upon the 
national till. We cannot get a Navy, because it is understood 
that in great establishments like Dockyards, everybody not 
specially selected for honesty will thieve. Our Army arrange- 
ments break down incessantly, because contractors, sub-con- 
tractors, and purveyors generally are supposed to be steeped to 
the lips in fraud. ‘There is not a contract given in a Government 
office in which some one has not secured a “ perquisite,” or an 
* advantage,” or a ‘* profit,” of which he would not, for the world, 
have his employers formally conscious; which has not, in fact, 
given some one, usually a gentleman, the opportunity of thiev- 
ing. Our whole system of providing for State needs by ‘‘ open- 
tender,” the stupidest of all conceivable systems—for its theory 
is that Jones is Robinson's equal as a manufacturer, which Jones 
is not—is openly based on the assumption, an assumption 
perfectly true, that without open tender the department will sell 
the contract, will, in fact, steal a large sum out of the National 
Treasury. Our municipal difliculty is jobbery, that is, theft, —the 
practice every municipality is certain unless watched to indulge 
in, of robbing the citizens to enrich its own members or other 
favoured individuals. Even Parliament, even the Cabinet, the 
flower, or supposed flower, of Parliamentary life, is not beyond the 
same suspicion. We dare not let the Chiefs of Departments act 
for themselves in a most important function, that of making the 
great contracts, choosing, in fact, the agents they think ablest, 
because we are certain that they will thieve, not indeed for them- 
selves, but for their party. ‘They will give Jones 1,000,000/. 
to do what Robinson would do for 750,000/., because Jones 
votes for them,—that is, they will misappropriate 250,000/. of the 
money for which they are trustees. Look at our Railway system. 
It is the greatest and most important business organization ever 
devised by a nation, and it is breaking down under habitual 
theft. Directors, animated by the hope of ‘high quotations 
for shares,”—that is, of robbing buyers, by selling plated goods 
for silver,—are declaring in all directions fictitious dividends ; 
shareholders, animated by the same thirst for plunder, are 
winking at directors’ acts; contractors are sending in ficti- 
tious tenders at absurd prices ; lawyers selling the companies, their 
own clients, to the vermin who eat their capital up; traffic 
managers making preferential, thatis, fraudulent bargains for car- 
riage; every petty official taking bribes to grant privileges his 
employers have not sold. Look at our commerce, shattered 
at this moment by every variety of elaborate and carefully 
devised plunder; by Companies whose prospectuses are drawn 
up with the intention of robbing the ignorant; by Banks which 
make over shareholders’ money to directors; by manufacturers 
who will sell shoddy for cloth; by tradesmen who cannot be 
trusted to avoid actual stealing of pennies from women and 
children, actual theft of coppers out of a blind man’s tray; by false 
weights and measures. Is there a trade left in which half the trades- 
men do not live by petty imposition, that is, theft, by selling 
goods as bargains which are really dear, by enormous adultera- 
tions—by, in fact, direct robberies of one kind or another? Agri- 
culture is the most honest ; and ask a really God-fearing dealer of 
Mark Lane what he thinks of the morals of his trade, whether he 
could remit his watchfulness for an instant, a watchfulness directed 
wholly against theft, without being ruined. What is a Bear com- 
bination to unduly depress the price of goods but an elaborate 
theft? We cannot, in London, send goods to auction without a 
certainty of robbery, and we are bitter, all of us, against ‘‘ knock- 
outs ;” but who whips the worst form of knock-outs, the circula- 


England is a bad one; for there cannot be a doubt that the master | tion of rumours intended to make worthless shares seem valuable, 
vice of the middle class, we had almost written their master pas-! so that their holders may plunder the unwary? When Bears run 
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down shares there is indeed an outcry, but when they run them 
up, who cares for the plundered public ? 

The very dislike of theft, unless committed by violence, seems 
to have died out of the national mind. City editors denounce 
search into robberies as a ‘“ vindictive proceeding,” and advise 
compromise as the only mode by which anything can be saved. 
Transactions which are thefts of the most unblushing kind bring 
to their perpetrators no rebuke, to the sufferers no sympathy. If 
a man stands on London Bridge selling brass rings for gold, 
the police ultimately, and as an extreme measure, make him 
walk on; but if he robs a thousand widows successfully, by 
a prospectus deliberately framed to deceive, he goes at once into 
Parliament. That, we shall be told, has always been so; but the 
new evil is, that we are becoming conscious of such things, and still 
permit them and waste half our national energy in endeavours not 
to put them down, but to prevent their occuring on too broad a scale. 
Every organization we contrive is cumbrous to decrepitude, and 
the reason is that we dare trust no one; that we know if the 
workhouse master is left absolute he will thieve; if he is only in- 
spected, the inspector will be ‘‘made pleasant;” if the Department 
is left to look after the inspector, it will sell him immunity, not, 
indeed, for cash, but for political support. There is not a depart- 
ment in England in which one-third of the expense might not be 
saved if men could be assumed to be barely ‘* law-honest,” or in 
which, if we did assume it, the nation would not lose twice as 
much as it does. ‘There is not a great shop in London whose pro- 
prictor is not paying a third of his gross aggregate of salaries to 
persons whose real work is to prevent plunder—a plunder 
now so dreaded, from its universality, that immense brain 
has been exerted, and is beizg exerted, to prevent salesmen 
ever touching cash at all, to enable children to do that 
part of the work, as they do in managing lotteries. Every 
public amusement is becoming an organized arrangement for 
plunder, every invention of science, from the telegraph to the patent 
ollice, is a device to aid the quiet garrotter, every need of humanity 
is a new help to the dishonest to grow rich. Apart altogether 
from the injury to the national morals, the waste of all this is 
becoming prodigious, and will ultimately become unbearable, will 
either produce a cure, or, by engaging half society to watch the 
other half, will paralyze it for progress, and even for exertion. At 
this moment, the country, as a whole, is paying, or rather begin- 
ning to pay, a sum in one department of work alone which would 
ruin any other land. We do not hesitate to say that the habitual 
dishonesty of the English middle class, their habit of thieving 
whenever they get the chance without actually taking silver spoons, 
will cost England one-half of the four or five hundred millions it 
has expended on the Railway system ; that the country is now pay- 
ing millions a year in the mere effort—a resultless effort—to check 
official corruption; that it is losing sums to which even these 
are trifles, because great improvements cannot be made, for 
fear of universal plunder. If Parliament but knew where 
to find decently honest agents it could rebuild our cities, re- 
arrange our tenures, suppress pauperism by insurances, pay half 
the National Debt by absorbing the nearly ruined Railway system. 
What stops, to take a single example, a State management of 
the Railways, which, by halving the gross cost of communication, 
might double the national power? Simply the openly expressed 
conviction in men’s minds that if the State had the Railways, Mr. 
Gladstone is the only man who could be trusted not to ‘ job” 
them, that is, to thieve; and the still frightfuller latent thought 
that Mr. Gladstone shows weakness,—‘‘ purism,”—in being so 
absolutely beyond suspicion ! 

The worst of all this is, that we see no cure for it. Every 
nation suffers from periods of violence or of licentiousness, or of 
bigotry, or of apparent weakness, and after a time they pass 
away, to reappear at more and more distant intervals; but the 
habit of theft is in its nature chronic. The desire for ‘‘ comfort ” 
without work, which is its root, is one which civilization every year 
intensifies, and there are no barbarians left to bid civilization 
halt for centuries, that its poisonous vapours may have time to 
blow off from the face of the world. Punishmeut does little, as 
we see, for we already punish offences against property more than 
offences against life, and the only effect is to change burglary for 
swindling, robbery for forgery, ‘ dacoity ” by professional ruflians 
for ‘‘dacoity ” by smooth respectables banded together to rob the 
ignorant by plausible prospectuses. If Claude Duval were alive 
now he would not be fool enough to rob coaches. He would get 
up a tea company. The single remedy, we fear, is national 
poverty, which, by making all men watchmen, prevents the very 
inception of crime; and as retribution comes for all things evil, 
we may rely on it that sooner or later, if this utter demoralization 





lasts, poverty will be the national portion. One grand evil of our 
villages is larceny, an evil so widespread that it seems beyond the 
correction of those who suffer; but let a thief go into a poor 
country—Bengal or Berne—and try to steal the husks of the rice 
or the fallen grapes, and he will learn once for all that there is 
one, and a bitter, preventive for habitual theft, the conversion of 
every man with a shilling into a savage watchdog over his 
pennies. It is poverty, through loss of trade and over-taxation, 
which, if this contemptible crime spreads further, will be upon Us; 
and when it comes, we warn officials, contractors, directors, and 
the like, they will have a bad quarter of an hour. When the 
Convention sent army contractors by the dozen to the guillotine, 
soldiers’ shoes ceased to be made of brown paper. 





MARTYRDOM FOR RESPECTABILITY. 

HE late Mr. Pritchard, Cigar-maker, recently of Bromley, hag 
been a great ethical problem to the London Press. There ig 

no doubt as to the facts of his case. He lost 3,000/. by becoming 
security for a friend, and then starved slowly himself, his wife 
and five children, in order to avoid the—to him—apparently 
intolerable necessity of asking aid as a pauper. His rent was 
paid regularly to quarter-day, apparently by a less needy brother. 
On Monday, the 2nd of December, when a charitable neighbour, 
Mr. J. H. Ellis (who had tried perseveringly but unsuccessfully 
on the preceding Saturday to gain admittance), at length entered 
the house, he found, on entering the back kitchen, a very small 
back room on the ground floor, Mr. Pritchard stretched out dead 
upon the floor,—he had been dead two days,—Mrs. Pritchard 
quite insensible, and five children huddled together on a piece of 
bedding, without bedstead, in various stages of starvation. The 
shutter was closed, and the room quite dark. ‘The furniture had 
all been pawned. None of the family had left it for days, and 
the room was, consequently, in an intolerable state. On the pre- 
vious Friday half a loaf of bread had been divided between the 
children, the father and mother being too ill to eat. On the 
Saturday Mr. Pritchard had suddenly asked for food. There 
was none for him, and he soon after fell forward on his face 
and died, — or, as the poor child, his daughter, pathetically 
described it, ‘* he was praying for mother and for us, and then he 
fell over on the floor, and has been sleeping there ever since.” 
The few books in the house seem to have been all religious books. 
They were worthless to pawn, and, indeed, the only things of the 
smallest value left werea portrait of Mr. Pritchard, and one, better 
executed, of Mrs. Pritchard’s mother. Mr. Pritchard himself, 
though too poor to have a shirt, had on him a paper collar, with 
a bit of black silk inside it, apparently cut from his wife’s apron, 
by way of ribbon. There was also a small Pembroke table, on 
which Mr. Pritchard had been in the habit of making up some 
cleaning-powders, by the sale of which he earned the little money 
they obtained in the latter days of his life. Apparently, the 
children had been all taught to love each other, and were very 
fond of their parents. ‘The eldest girl, who had nursed the baby 
through these last days, was delirious when the state of the family 
was discovered, but in her delirium talked of nothing but food 
for the baby. When she came to herself, and found that fire had 
been provided, she remarked at once that now there was fire, it 
would be possible to make broth for her mother of a raw 
knuckle-bone,—well gnawed,—which had never been cooked, 
on account of the want of fire. Mrs. Pritchard, who would 
have died, the surgeon said, if assistance had been a single 
hour delayed, no sooner recovered her senses than she began 
to ask for George, of whose death she had never known, 
though he had apparently been dead two days in the same room 
with her, during which, however, she herself had been insensible. 
When some friend prayed by her bedside, she immediately asked 
why George did not come into prayers, as he used to do. . Every 
incident seems to show a thoroughly united and thoroughly pious 
family. Mr. Pritchard's last words were those of prayer; and 
yet, while praying for his wife and children, he had never been 
able to ask parish assistance for them. Our contemporary the 
Pall Mali Gazette denounces this pride of Mr. Pritchard’s with a 
good deal of severity,—but not certainly without a very plausible 
case,—as leading him into ‘“‘a crime of the deepest dye.” Can 
there be any justification, apology, or even excuse, for a man’s 80 
far involving the whole of his family in the range of his personal 
pride, that he sacrifices, or at least goes the way to sacrifice, 
their lives with his own, out of inability to ask for them the 
relief to which paupers are legally entitled? Can a man be 
justified in oxly praying for a starving family which might, by 





cne humiliating effort, be placed at least out of the risk of starva- 
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tion? It is possible enough, indeed, that Mr. Pritchard only 
delayed the application too long, and that after the Friday, 
when the last half-loaf was divided, he was physically in- 
capable of doing what he would have done had he retained his 
clearness of head. But in any case it is certain he intended 
to let his whole family advance to the very verge of famine 
defore he applied for the aid extended to paupers. It is far from 
improbable that he deliberately preferred to see them die with him 
of hanger, rather than make that application. Without deciding 
whether or not he would have humiliated himself at the last moment, 
rather than see his wife and children starve, let us consider a little 
how we ought to characterize such a resolve, if it had been his. 

We may observe that economists, at all events, are never weary 
of insisting on the immense importance to the national prosperity 
of the growth of a ‘second nature’ in every class resisting anything 
like declension into the class beneath. Without this second nature, 
economists tell us that there would be a constant tendency to 
degradation in the standard of comfort and respectability to which 
each class has accustomed itself, and every period of general dis- 
tress would result in each class sinking a step in the scale of 
physical and moral comfort. Consequently, the disposition to pinch 
in every direction in a time of difficulty, rather than submit to 
be ranked with a lower class in the mode and scale of living, is 
always reckoned one of the highest of economical virtues. It is 
because the Irish slip so easily and unresistingly down to a lower 
level that they are the favourite ‘‘ awful warnings ” of economists. 
Nor does any one ever fail to sympathize to the utmost with the 
efforts of such a clergyman as Mr. Crawley,—the hero of the Last 
Chronicle of Barset,—to keep his black coat and the appear- 
ance of a gentleman, and to close his lips to anything like 
begging, even though his wife and children are quite insufficiently 
warmed and fed, and he himself is in imminent danger of low 
fever,—the fever of poverty,—in consequence. Had Mr. Pritchard 
in his days of prosperity been a clergyman, or even a professional 
aman—say, a physician—instead of a cigar manufacturer, we 
doubt if so strong a censure would have been passed on his 
intolerance of workhouse aid even for a starving wife and children. 
‘There is something in the name of cigar-maker,—in other words, 
probably tobacconist,—which suggests to literary men a smaller 
chasm, and one more easily stepped over, than that between 
professional life and the poor-house. It is clear, however, 
that it would be a crime of no deeper dye in a cigar-maker to 
vefuse the assistance of a workhouse for starving children, than 
for a clergyman or physician. If the guilt or guiltlessness of such 
a proceeding depend in any degree on the mere effort needed to 
humiliate yourself to the condition of a pauper, there is no evi- 
dence that it might not be even more terrible to a cigar-maker 
than to a man of higher education. ‘The paper collar and silk 
ribbon were evidently as cherished symbols of decency to 
Mr. Pritchard as black cloth to a clergyman. Would the 
effort to ask assistance of Poor Law Guardians have been easier 
tohim? There is, at least, nothing to show it. When a man 
really dies, in the midst of a half-dead family, for his caste, it 
is impossible to conceive that the struggle necessary to ask 
relief could in any other case have been severer. 

But granting thus much, that the disposition which finds it 
hard,—almost intolerable,—to descend greatly in the scale of 
life, is 2 great economical virtue, and at all events, of the utmost 
value to the life of a nation, it is still obvious that there are 
limits beyond which this disposition, even if esteemed a virtuous 
one, might lead to crime. But where is this limit to be drawn? 
Is a father warranted in depriving his children of all education, 
—mental food,—rather than apply for the aid on which he would 
have a claim asa pauper? If not, to what point may a father 
identify his children with himself, so far as to deny them a 
benefit which as a pauper he could obtain for them? Is it 
really very easy to argue that he may rightly keep them ignorant 
ap to maturity,—sacrifice their intelligence, and possibly their 
morals,—rather than ask for them the education of paupers, 
and yet is wholly wicked for contemplating the sacrifice of 
their physical lives, rather than incur fur them the same humilia- 
tion? Again, where does the love of decency cea:e to be an 
imperious natural instinct, carrying its own sense of obligation 
with it, and become a mere piece of personal fastidiousness and 
pride? Suppose a father and his children starving with others in 
a boat at.sea after a wreck, and that any of the other passengers dies. 
Would it be thought “a crime of the deepest dye” for the father 
to forbid his children, in the last pangs of hunger, to feed on the 
flesh of the dead, as so many have done, in the hope of preserving 
life till a ship came in sight ? We suspect that a man who refused 
such a means of prolonging life, not only for himself, but for his 


children, would be completely justified by most men, on the ground 
of the strong instinctive aversion to so unnatural a resource, and 
certainly would not be accused of a crime of the deepest dye. Yet 
no one could show that to prolong life by such means was not right. 
It is, indeed, very doubtful if it would not be, apart from very 
intense natural instincts of loathing, a duty to save life to the last 
moment by a means which involves at least no moral wrong to any 
other person. Yet if intense natural aversion be a justification for a 
father not only in refusing to prolong his own life, but in refusing to 
let his children prolong theirs,—it is not only possible, but in the 
highest degree probable, that Mr. Pritchard was so far justified 
in what he did. He could not have undergone what he did, and 
died with prayers for his wife and children on his lips, without 
the most intense natural loathing for the act of placing himself 
and them in the position of paupers. God only can tell whether 
that loathing was of such a nature as to liberate him from all guilt in 
failing to ask relief. We only care to show that it is quite possible 
for a mere natural instinct to assume such strength, that impartial 
spectators would justify a man in refusing to force it, not only for 
himself, but even for children dependent on him. We do not say 
this was the case with Mr. Pritchard, for no one can know. We 
feel pretty sure that such a horror of pauperdom as that would 
be exaggerated, and to a balanced mind, clearly wrong. But 
we can at least easily conceive the possibility of its having been 
in Mr. Pritchard so strong as to entirely exonerate him from the 
charge of selfish and guilty pride. He may easily have conceived that 
his children would be permanently degraded by going into a work- 
house, in exactly the same sense in which the father we have sup- 
posed, might have conceived that his children would be permanently 
degraded by supporting their own life longer in so unnatural a 
fashion. 

But what ought we to feel? ow far is it right to permit our- 
selves to cherish any artificial second nature,—to admit any 
moral impossibilities which are not grounded on absolute morality, 
on strict right and wrong? We believe that such conventional 
impossibilities—such false bottoms to the mind, as it were—cer- 
tainly could not exist for men of the highest nature,—men who 
could realize that there is no such thing as humiliation, except in 
deliberate sin against conscience and God,—and that the man who 
lives wholly on the charity of others may often be infinitely the 
superior of those who give it. But we do think that this is a 
degree of spiritual freedom which very few attain,—that there are, 
for most people, what we may call conventional moralities, for 
which, without being able to assert their real moral obligation, 
they could not but sacrifice not only themselves, but not unfre- 
quently those dependent on them. And these conventional 
moralities are so very often conditions of the happiness of 
nations, that were they to vanish before the whole morale of 
society had gained a very high standard, nations would suffer 
otherwise far more than they ever suffer from their unhappy 
intensity in minds like that of the late unfortunate Mr. Pritchard. 








THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
XLVII.—Lonpon :—PLANTAGENET PERIOD. 

fINHE years which followed the signature of Magna Charta in 

1215, including the remainder of the reign of John, and those 
of his son and grandson, Henry III. and Edward I., were troub- 
lous times for the citizens of London. King John, as is well known, 
had no sooner escaped from the position of constraint into which 
he had been brought by the adhesion of the citizens to the cause 
of the Barons, than he gathered together a large army of mer- 
cenaries, and the Barons in their turn were cooped up within 
the walls of London. ‘The Londoners still adhered to them, and 
a body of John’s troops who had approached the City were routed 
by them, and their commander, Saverie de Mallion, severely 
wounded. ‘The Londoners also captured a fleet of sixty-five vessels, 
which had blocked up the Thames. The Barons meanwhile had re- 
nounced their fealty to John, and invited Louis, Dauphin of 
France. Louis landed at Sandwich, in May, 1216, and proceeding 
to London, was warmly welcomed by the citizens, who, with the 
Barons, swore fealty to him. ‘The great change, however, in the 
feelings of many of the Barons, the memory of which Shakespeare 
has preserved in the concluding scenes of his King John, next 
took place, and King John dying, Louis was obliged to shut him- 
self up in London, where he was besieged by sea and land, 
When he was obliged to withdraw from the kingdom, however, 
he obtained conditions for his adherents, and among others that the 
City of London should retain all her ancient privileges. Henry IIL., 





as well as his early guardian, Hubert de Burgh, hated the Londoners, 
and an opportunity of displaying this ill-will was soon afforded them 
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by the citizens themselves. The people of Westminster being beaten 
by the Londoners in a great wrestling match in St. Giles-in-the 
Fields in 1222, are accused of treacherously assailing them with 
armed men on a similar occasion in the following August, and 
wounding several of them. Constantine Fitz-Arnulph, an eminent 
citizen, who had been one of the French party, hereupon excited 
the Londoners to vengeance, and they marched to Westminster, 
and pulled down the house of the Steward of the Abbot of West- 
minster (the Governor of that city). The Abbot himself repair- 
ing to London to complain, was insulted, and with great difficulty 
escaped by water. The Chief Justiciary, Hubert de Burgh, then 
entered the City with an armed force, and summoned the princi- 
pal citizens before him at the Tower, and on Fitz-Arnulph avowing 
himself the author of the recent outrage at Westminster, and 
justifying it, ordered him and two others to be hanged the following 
morning. So far, perhaps, he was partly justified, according to the 
usages of the times; but a few days afterwards he again occupied 
London with his forces, and caused several others of the rioters to 
be mutilated, their hands, feet, noses, or ears being cut off. He 
then degraded the Mayor and Aldermen, set a Custvs over the City, 
and obliged the citizens to give sureties for their good behaviour of 
thirty persons of his own choosing. ‘The Londoners, however, 
afterwards regained their liberties on payment of several thousand 
marks to the King, and the Barons in Parliament put a temporary 
check to these arbitrary proceedings. We have no space for the de- 
tails of the numerous, indeed, almost incessant, acts of tyranny and 
extortion by the King and his advisers towards the citizens of 
London during the succeeding years. These and great fires are the 
principal features in the City annals for a long time. ‘There was a 
gala day, however, in London in 1236, on the occasion of the 
coronation of the Queen, Eleanor, and also three years later, 
on the birth of Prince Edward, at Westminster, to whom in the 
following year, 1240, the citizens swore fealty. But the City 
privileges were still frequently taken away, and as often 
bought back again with heavy sums of money. On one occasion, 
the King granted a fifteen days’ annual fair to the Abbot of 
Westminster, to be held at Tuthill (Tothill Fields), during which 
time all trade was to cease within the City of London. He was 
greatly enraged that, notwithstanding all his exactions, the City 
was wealthy enough to purchase his plate and jewels, which he 
had been obliged to sell to satisfy his reckless expenditure. In 1250, 
alarmed at the attitude of the citizens, he called some of them 
before him, and solemnly promised never to oppress them any 
more; but ere long the old exactions and tyrannical proceedings 
were resumed, He at last succeeded, it is said, in so reducing 
the less wealthy citizens to pauperism by his extortions, on his own 
behalf and that of the Pope, that in 1258, during a great famine, 
according to the Evesham chronicler (no doubt greatly exag- 
gerating) 20,000 persons in London died of hunger, the price of 
corn being excessive, and the poorer citizens being unable to pur- 
chase food. But the spirit of the nation at large was now roused, 
and the Statutes of Oxford were drawn up by the Barons to restrain 
the Royal tyranny, and in the following year the King repeated 
his solemn promises not to oppress the City at a Folk-Mote at 
Paul's Cross. Henry in the following year ordered every male 
inhabitant of London down to striplings to be personally 
sworn to fealty to him. He now broke through the 
Statutes of Oxford, and we find him summoning a Parlia- 
ment at the Tower of London, while the Barons assem- 
bled in the New ‘Temple, and displaced all the Sheriffs 
and Justices that had been appointed by the King. An 
act of Prince Edward's in 1263 roused the citizens to a state of 
great exasperation. Unable to pay his troops, he broke open the 
‘Treasury of the Knights Templar in the New Temple, and appro- 
priated 10,000/., which had been there deposited for safety by the 
citizens, who, in return, plundered the houses of Lord Grey and 
other courtiers. In the succeeding civil war, we learn from the 
French Chronicle of London, that the Aldermen and wealthier 
citizens at first leant to the King, while the Mayor and the mass 
of the citizens sided with De Montfort, but eventually the exac- 
tions of Henry rendered him an object of hatred to all classes 
alike. On one occasion De Montfort, attempting to enter London 
from the Surrey side, the King issued forth from the Tower, and 
crossed over to Southwark to oppose him. In the struggle which 
ensued the Londoners forced the bridge gate in the rear, and 
the King being obliged to retreat, the Earl entered the City in 
triumph, and a temporary agreement was arrived at between the 
parties. Another massacre of the Jews, provoked, it was said, by 
the extortionate interest which they charged, now took place in 
London, The citizens joined the army of De Montfort, it is said, 


a 
Prinee Edward's during the battle of Lewes in 1264. ‘The result 
of the battle of Evesham delivered them, for the time, into the 
hands of the King, and in a Parliament assembled at Westminster. 
in the Christmas of that year (1265), it was enacted that ‘the 
City of London, for its late rebellion, should be divested of its 
liberties, its posts and chains taken away, and its principal citizens 
imprisone and left to the mercy of the King.’ ‘hese ‘ posts and 
chains,’ ‘‘ bars,” as they were called, marked the limits of the 
‘ Liberties’ surrounding the City walls. For some little time the 
property and persons of the citizens of London were seized by the 
King at his own discretion, and they did not obtain a Royal pardon 
till they had paid a civic fine of 23,000 marks. In 1267, the Earl 
of Gloucester, endeavouring to revive the Baronial party from 
which he had previously seceded, occupied London, and with the 
aid of the citizens besieged the Papal Legate in the Tower, 
whither the Jews had also fled. The probability is that the 
assistance which the unfortunate Jews gave from time to time to 
the King, in order to obtain protection and privileges, brought 
down upon them the incessant anger of the Londoners, much as 
the luckless Roman Catholics suffered at the hands of the Puritans, 
fora similar cause, in the seventeenth century. ‘The King’s forces, 
advancing from Stratford-le-Bow, assaulted the City, and though 
they were repulsed, the Earl was glad to come to terms, and the 
citizens escaped punishment on payment of a fine of 1,000 marks 
to Prince Kdward, as compensation for their destruction of his 
palace at Isleworth. A new charter was granted to the City in 
1268, and the right of election of its own magistrates was restored 
to it in 1270, the fee-farm paid for this privilege being increased 
to 400/. per annum. 

The old antagonist of the citizens, Prince Edward, now mounted 
the throne, and renewed as King the aggressions he had previously 
made on the City liberties. Besides temporary suspensions of its 
self-government, in 1285 the King’s great officers of State came 
to the Tower of London, and summoned Sir Gregory Rokesley, 
as Mayor, to appear before them there. He refused to do so in 
any other than his private capacity, appealing to the privileges of 
the City. On this he was deprived of his office and thrown into 
prison, and the liberties of the City were confiscated for eleven 
years, though the offices under ‘ Mayor” still nominally con- 
tinued. In 1296 all their liberties were restored to the citizens. 
except that of choosing their own Mayor, and this also was 
restored in 1298, on Edward's return from his victorious campaign 
in Scotland, on the payment of a fine of 20,000 marks ; and the 
King also granted a new and extended charter. In 1306 the City 
had to pay the King 2,000/. on the Knighthood of his eldest son, 
which took place at Westminster. This was an extension over 
the citizens of the feudal aid which was due on such an occa- 
sion. Edward II.’s reign brought fresh exactions in order to 
secure the liberties already so dearly paid for, and a grievous 
famine between the years 1314 and 1317 added to the distress of 
the citizens. Attempts were also made by the Mayor and Alder- 
men to perpetuate themselves in office, and appoint all other 
officials. The citizens resisted these attempts, and the Lord 
Treasurer and Judges were called upon to enforce the law. In 
the struggle between the King and Barons which ensued the 
citizens seem at first to have favoured the King, but the latter 
soon found a pretext in their internal dissensions for seizing their 
liberties, which were restored on the usual terms of a contribution of 
2,000/. towards the war in Scotland. The King again infringing 
their liberties, the citizens generally declared for Queen Isabella, 
and beheaded at West Cheap Cross Walter Stapleton, Bishop: 
of Exeter, who had been appointed Custos of the City by the King, 
seized the Tower, in which was the King’s younger son, John 
of Eltham, and so roughly handled one of the King’s chief 
agents of misgovernment, Robert de Baldock, that he died 
in Newgate Prison from the effects. ‘The Queen's party tri- 
umphing everywhere, the head of the younger Spencer was 
sent up to London, and stuck on a pole on London Bridge, and 
Isabella and young Edward, her son, soon after entered the City 
in state, the wretched King being deposed in the Parliament 
which immediately assembled. In acknowledgment of these 
services the young King, Edward III., in the March following 
his accession, signed two charters, the one confirming and en- 
larging their old liberties, the other granting to them the govern- 
ment of the Borough, that is, the Guildable Manor of Southwark, 
the Mayor of London being constituted its Bailiff, and empowered 
to govern it by his deputy. ‘The plea on which this grant was 
made, was the nuisance to the City caused by the escape of 
malefactors to Southwark. The position the Borough—the 





first Lonpin1tumM—had occupied during all this period with 


to the number of 15,000, and suffered severely from a charge of) respect to the sister city on the north bank of the Thames, 
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had not beeh very friendly. Great animosity and jealousy 
indeed seem to have always existed between the two quarters of 
Roman Lonprxtum, and a stigma is set on every inhabitant of 


he got me into an old country house, which, because it is 
pleasant in my eyes, and has respectability, and almost dignity, 
without pretention, I shall try to put, with the people and the 
Southwark in the City of London regulations, which was no doubt | life in it, before my readers ; for I think that I can do so without 
reciprocated by the Borough inhabitants. We generally find | violating the laws of hospitality. I have already described two 
them co-operating with the party in civil convulsions opposed by | country houses in these columns—one a banker's villa on the 
the Londoners, and on several occasions their animosity produced | Hudson River, the other a farm-house in Monmouth County, New 
unpledsant results to their more powerful and wealthy neighbours. | Jersey ; but this example differs from both of those as they differed 
In a few years after this grant to the Londoners, the Southwarkers from each other. My present subject was suggested to me the 
recovered their liberty of self-government, and continued to keep | other day while in the library. Here Llit upon two London reviews 
it till the reign of Edward VI., when the lordships and manors | about thirty years old, in which Mrs. Trollope and Captain 
included in the modern Southwark, with all the Royal jurisdictions, | Marryatt were severely handled for their books upon America ;— 
franchises, and privileges within the precincts of the Borough were | the jadgment on the former of whom was brought to an end in 
ranted by the Crown to the City of London, in consideration of | the decision that her book is ‘‘ the caricature of a corner” of the 
a sun of money, and Southwark was made a Ward of the City, | country ; while that on the latter was like unto it —that “ a larger 
by the name of Bridge Ward Without. The Lord Mayor has | and more advantageous experience of American society than that 
ever since appointed a Steward and Bailiff for the Borough Liberty, | of inns and steamboats might have corrected his impressions.” 
as the district thus incorporated with the City is called. The | Only a few days before, at the end of a charming letter from an 
Clink Liberty, however, remained under the juris.Jiction of the | English lady, which the mistress of this house has just allowed 
Bishop of Winchester, whose Palace anciently stood on that site. | me to read, I had found this sentence :—* I have given Captain 
The City of London appears, during the interval between the a letter of introduction to you, He will pass through New 
charters of Edward TIT. and Edward VI. to have used the | York as he goes home on furlough. I hope you will like him; I 
Borough for the purpose of freeing the City itself from the pre- | know he will like you ; I particularly wish hii to visit your house, 
sence of loose women, and the licensed houses of ill-fame on | because it is so very rarely that an Englishman sees the home life 
Bankside were long a feature of London life. They were the | of a real American family.” Now, the woman who says this is an 
property of Sir William Walworth, the Mayor of London, and } Englishwoman of intelligence, culture, and birth, who has lived in 
were destroyed by Wat Tyler’s mob, an additional incentive, | this country fifteen years, and recently left it for Canada. It did 
perhaps, to the Royalist fervour of that magistrate. not take her all of her fifteen years’ although [ am pretty sure 
The history of the City from this period has been toa great | that it did take her one or two of them, to discover that of 
extent told in preceding papers, more especially those relating to | those who are called ‘* Americans” there are some who are not, 
the county of Kent, and many other events belong as much to the | and some who are, the product of ‘‘ American ” institutions ; and 
general history of England as to that of London itself. It has | that the former are the loose surface, and the latter the firm and 
indeed, naturally, since its Metropolitan character became firmly | poising centre of ‘* American” society. ‘They are so now; how 
established, been one of the centres of most of the great | long they will continue so is a question which I may consider on 
revolutions in our civil affairs, as well as the seat, to a great extent, | some other occasion. 
of the Government of England. In the early part of the reign of | It is only nine miles from here to New York, but the surround- 
ings are all those of purely rural life. Small farms of from 50 
—evidently the ancestors of our London Poughs—who sct the | to 250 acres cover the country on every side. Scattered among 
authorities at defiance, until two of the leaders, Haunsart and Le | these are a few villas belonging to merchants and professional men, 
Brewere, were taken and led to almost instant execution in West | who go daily to their countinghouses and offices in the city. This 
Cheap. ‘The citizens also frequently suffered from exactions from | place is rather of the latter than of the former class, although it is 
the Crown on various pretexts, particularly during the French | a farm, and it dates from a time when villas—the thing, if not the 
and Scottish wars. From 1348 to 1357 London was desolated | word—were almost unknown among us. Its previous owner, the 
by the great Pestilence which half depopulated England in those | uncle of its present master, was a highly cultivated merchant, who, 
disastrous years, and again and again from this time the City was | although a thorough-bred Yankee, was content to live here upon 
the victim of what began to be called par excellence The Plague. | a moderate fortune, dividing his time between the supervision of 
‘The citizens espoused the cause of their Bishop against Jol | the farm and the study of literature and art, and who was yet one 
Wicliff, and his patron, John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, who was | of the first and most energetic promoters of the Atlantic Telegraph. 
very unpopular in London, and whose Palace in the Savoy they | His widow is one of this family circle, in which she is treated with 
plundered. In 1378, the Mayor, John Philpot, fitted out a fleet | a deference not less than that shown to any dowager duchess in 
at his own expense, and embarking a thousand men in it, armed | Europe; and the shadow of her mother, a stately, high-browed, 
also by himself, proceeded in search of a Scotch pirate of the name | dame, whose dower bought the place, has hardly passed from the 
of Mercer, who had seized some shipping at Scarborough, and | threshold across which she was borne a few years ago never to return. 
infested the north coast of England. After a severe engagement, | ‘The house is not peculiar in this respect. Most of the farms about 
he compelled Mercer to surrender with most of his ships, among | here for many miles are held by men whose families have owned the 
which were fifteen Spanish vessels richly laden. Philpot, | land for two hundred years, and in not a few of the houses are the 
returning in triumph to London, was called to account by | representatives of three, and in some of four, generations ;—facts, 
the Government for undertaking this expedition without Royal | these, it seems to me, worthy of consideration by those who have 
licence—which meant, of course, without the King’s Council | been in the habit of regarding short life and indifference to home 
being paid for the permission; but it was thought advisable | associations and family ties as characteristic of the “* American.” 
to pass over the act of the bold citizen at least without punish- | How long this condition of things will continue I cannot under- 
ment. The part played by the Londoners in Wat ‘Tyler's insur- | take to say, for the great city begins to thrust its long arms and 
rection we have already described at some length. In the | money-weighted hands this way. Most of the new comers are 
struggle between King Richard and the Duke of Gloucester, the | English and Irish merchants—very pleasant, intelligent, kindly 
men, though somewhat hard-headed, whose notion of improvement 
seems to be the dividing of the land up into building sites, and the 


tween the two parties, rather leaning to the King,—but the mass 
of the inhabitants of London were warmly in favour of the Duke | Sale of these for the improvement of their pockets. Already a 


and the Confederate Lords. ‘They all seem, however, to have | horse railway, which cuts through this place, has straightened and 
united in stoutly refusing the King’s request for a loan of 1,0000., | levelled the gently winding, undulating road which led me hither 
and they lost their self-government for a time, and had to pay a | in my boyhood through fruitful orchards and fat meadows. From 
heavy sum torecover it again. ‘This, with other exactions, prepared | this road the approach to the house is by a lane a little more 
the way for the triumphal entry of Henry, Duke of Lancaster, | than a quarter of a mile in length. On one side of this lane 
into London, and the subsequent passage of the captive Richard is a moss-grown stone wall much dilapidated, but over the 


through the City to the Tower, amidst the execrations of the | ruins of which there is now a splendid pall of Michaelmas 
| daisy and golden-rod. On the other, the barrier is a hedge of 





Edward III. the City was much infested by bodies of armed ruffians 


wealthier citizens seem to have been disposed to temporize be- 





inhabitants. 
. aiaeCenITaCmaaaa | the honey-locust, formidable with thorns which are six, and 
AN OLD HOMESTEAD. leven nine inches long, and strong enough for arrow-heads, 
[From ovr SrectaAL CorresPonDeENT. ] | ‘This hedge has grown into a row of stout trees twenty-five feet 


The Narrows, Long Island. | high, which stretch their feathery foliage and branches across the 
Avtumy, who in this country always goes robed in mellow | lane, and roof it with quivering green. As we approach the house 
splendour, rarely fails to lure me away from town, and this year ! we find the old mossy fences, originally well built, much broken ; 
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fora few years ago the neighbourhood was desolated by pestilence— 
yellow fever, to which the previous owner fell a victim ; and then 
came the war, which hindered husbandry. ‘The house stands out 
in relief against a background of trees and thick shrubbery— 
elms, walnuts, larches, spruces, and locusts. ‘Trees are planted 
much closer to houses here than in England, for the shelter that 
they give from the fierce blasts of winter and the fiercer heat of 
summer. ‘The garden is formal, the lawn only of four or five acres, 
and in the former are box clumps that rival those which excited 
Montaigne’s admiration in Italy, some of them being full five feet 
in diameter. ‘The very vines are huge and venerable. I measured 
one, a creeper, which three feet above the ground was two feet six 
inches in circumference. The main part of the house is of stone, the 
two wings are of brick. The roof projects over the windows of the 
second storey, and issustained by two slender pillars and forms a high 
broad porch—or “ piazza,” as it is called here—the full frontage of 
the house, an indispensable adjunct to a house in this country to 
those who would not sit indoors during all our summer. ‘Through the 
main building runs a wide hall which is furnished, something like 
a room, with old mahogany, dark in colour and quaint in fashion. 
The walls are well covered with portraits and other pictures ; 
and of these there seems to be great store in the house, for the 
walls of the drawing-room, which occupies one wing, are thickly 
hung with them, and they find places in the bed-rooms. ‘The 
drawing-room, or west parlour, as they call it here, is little used, 
even when there are guests; for I have noticed that everybody in 
the house gravitates across the hall toward the library, a room 
about eighteen feet by sixteen, and ten feet high, filled on every 
side, from floor to ceiling, with books, which stand in black walnut 
cases, without doors, open to all comers. ‘There is not a pirated 
book upon the shelves. ‘This room fronts the south, and its dark 
wood and dark blue hangings and chair-covers are kept cheerful 
by the sunlight all through the winter. ‘The walls of the main 
building are two feet thick, and of solid masonry ; for this was 
built two hundred years and more ago, as a block-house for 
protection against Indians. ‘The Indians, many of them, 
mouldered long ago into the earth which the gardener is turning 
with his spade yonder; for that was an ancient burial-place of 
theirs, and the fort has been turned into a dwelling place for the 
descendants of their destroyers. ‘The place is marked by nature 
as one to be fortified; and here at the narrowest part of the 
narrow throat, through which passes most of the commerce of this 
continent, is a system of forts not yet quite completed which, it 
seems, would effectually check the passage of any fleet, even of 
ironclads. ‘The house stands quite close to the shore, and about 
a mile below, in full sight, is Fort Laffayette, within whose 
sombre, water-girdled walls State prisoners lived luxuriously 
during the rebellion. This in bygone days, when the uniform 
of the United States was a passport into any society,—which, I am 
sorry to say, it is not now,—brought many officers as welcome 
guests to within these doors; and here General Robert Lee and 
Stonewall Jackson have been entertained, little thinking, perhaps, 
that the time was coming when they an.1 their entertainers would 
be mortal enemies. 

One of the greatest charms of the place is the view seaward, 
and the ever moving life upon the water. Every vessel that goes 
and comes between New York and Europe and the East passes 
directly under our eyes. Here the Great astern stopped for 
hours on her last trip homeward, as if to entice a few more 
passengers into her almost empty cabins; and directly before 
this house the huge Dunderbery made her trials of speed in 
running a measured mile, as if to receive encouragement and 
reward from the waving handkerchiefs of these ladies. ‘There 
comes one of them, the mistress of the household, and with 
her a housemaid. The maid is English, a Liverpool lass, 
and the mistress a Yankee; and yet it is the former who is 
pale and thin, and the Jatter who has the rounded outlines and the 
rich tint of health. She is fair-haired and dark-eyed, with 
brilliant teeth and a glow in her cheek, looking like the sister of 
her two big boys, who are just entering the awkwardest age 
through which boys have to pass to manhood. She has a speak- 
ing voice that might have charmed Shakespeare, and the recent 
change in the length of skirts enables me to say, a foot and ankle 
worthy of being sung by Suckling or by Lovelace. 
may be seen any day after their tutor has done with them 
roughly dressed, rowing, fishing, working in the garden, or play- 
ing with an enormous bloodhound, who lays aside all his dignity 
in their company. ‘lhese fellows are very good, | think, to sub- 
mit to have Greek and Latin ground into them bya tutor whom 
the elder of them alone could thrash soundly, while there are 
boats, and fish, and birds, and rats, and dogs all waiting for thein. 


‘The boys | 


—_—___, 
1 see them learning Greek from their great-grandfather’s books, 
and manners from his copy of Lord Chesterficld’s volumes, which 
bear the names of the intervening generations; but I fear that 
neither of them will be so thorough a scholar or so courtly a gentle. 
man as he was; for I can remember him, and instead of learning 
from Chesterfield he could have put my lord toschool. We Yankees 
have sadly deteriorated in our scholarship, and especially in our 
breeding. ‘I'he whirl of the world has unsettled us from he old 
foundations. It has done this in more respects than one; for [ 
observe that there is little churechgoing here, although two 
churches are hard by. I am inclined to think that my friends 
shun sermons which, as the baptismal service enjoins, they were 
frequently caused to hearin youth; so that, as the old Puritan 
divine, Calamy, said in a prayer before a sermon which he delivered 
in London in Cromwell's time, by hearing many sermons they haye 
become sermon-proof. But in the library on Sunday there is a 
kind of lay preaching of the Sermon on the Mount. As to the rest 
of the Bible, the teaching, in spite of the full-bottomed wig and 
canonicals of one of the portraits in the hall, is, I fear, hardly 
such as would be approved by the Pan-Anglican Synod in full 
conclave. 

I find that I must bring my letter to a close, unsatisfactory to 
me, and I fear so to my readers. | 
exactly what I undertook to tell, perliaps because it is not tellable. 
Something like this, however, has happened before to my betters. 
Do not suppose that the 
people I have been telling you about are persons of wealth or of 
much consequence. ‘The expenditure of this houschold, inclusive 
of what comes from the place, and what is spent on it, would be 
covered by 1,000/. sterling, and would have been at any time 
these fifty years. And as to influence, Pat Farrelly, who keeps 
the grog-shop off on the horse railway, has more influence, and 
could command more yotes for any place, from constable to Pre- 
sident, than the master of this house, ten times over. 

A YANKEE. 


I have not told cither all or 


Amphora capit institui, cur urceus exit? 


THE SPIRTTUAL ADVENT. 

(fo tne Eprror or tue “ Syecraror.”] 
Sirn,—There is one point of some moment, I think, on which it 
was scarcely possible for me to touch in the letter you so kindly 
found a place for on ‘The Incarnation, Old and New.” 
that spiritual coming of the reign of righteousness and truth, 
which can surely only be accomplisied by spiritual means. A 
powerful writer in your columns suggested the apparent need of 
supernaturalism to arrest the current of opinion, which seemed to 
him to tend towards the substitution of Law for God. Le observed 
that some thinking men contested the eflicacy of prayer, and 
seemed unable to find a place for direct divine agency in the inter- 
linked and ever-growing network of 
however, that intellectual difliculties must be mot by intellectual 
solutions, ‘The ‘* Knockmedown ” argument of a divine interven- 
tion would scarcely, so to speak, be in place. And then, as 
Browning finely says :— 


[ mean 


sausation. It secs to me, 





* Love, hope, fear, faith,—theso make humani 





We may always trust human instincts to proclaim a Father in 
the skies. ‘The need, to the apprehension of mankind at large, 
proves the truth. 
generalization to discern, that if there be a God, and if Ie works 
| by causes, which we call laws, it is highly improbable that all 
of these should be patent to our understanding, so that what we 
| call miracle need not be an infraction of law, but simply the 
' bringing into operation of some higher unknown cause, super- 
| natural tous. Prayer does not scem to present much difficulty, 
for if there be a spiritual world, prayer would be the chief law 
|} of that world, whereby God's creatures are associated with Him 
in the carrying out of Ilis designs. Le inspires the prayer by 
| which his creatures co-operate with Him, dealing, not as an 
| Eastern monarch with his subjects, but as a father with his 
And even the greater 





But besides, it surely only needs a larger 








children, associating them with Llis cares. 
underlying ditiiculty, as some may esteem it, of reconciling a 
; special with a general providence, of making the vast network of 
| ~ausation subserve a special purpose (a each instance, prayer being, 
[as it were, the medium through which secondary causes operate, 
| is surely no difficulty to Omniscicnce and Ounipotence, whatever 
it may seem to our limited powers. 
We can scarcely admit in auy case that any visible tangible 
manifestation of the Incarnation or of supernaturalisin is necessary 
|} in order to render faith possible for genuine thinkers. I believe 
the real difficulties at the present hour to be moral, rather than 
intellectual, arising mainly from distorted and exaggerated views 
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of Atonement and of Judgment. ‘The satisfaction of divine 
equity by the realization of perfect holiness in the creature is con- 
founded with an imaginary satisfaction of wrath, and if the 
Christian world is partially reproved and convinced by the Spirit 
respecting righteousness and sin, it seems to me to have failed to 
discern hitherto the equity or the philosophy of judgment. But 
in any case, moral or intellectual difficulties can scarcely be dealt 
with by an exhibition of force. You cannot command or con- 
strain love and righteousness, you can scarcely make a man love 
you by levelling him with the dust. 

On the Christian hypothesis, which you and I assume, why did 
not Christ overthrow Ilis enemies permanently, in the garden, or 
on the tree? Ile had the power, but would not use it, we say. 
Why ? Because He would only vanquish by love. “I, if I be 
lifted up, will draw all men unto Me.” It was the exhibition of 
that absolute generosity, that unbounded magnanimity, which 
she Id melt, and purify, and elevate the hearts of men. And the 
ideal of that perfect holiness has sunk deeply into the core of 
Christendom. ‘There ‘s moral progress, there is elevation of thought 
and feeling from century to century. Compare ‘Tennyson, the 
flower of the nineteenth century, with his predecessors. His 
artistic qualities are wonderful, but his supreme charm, the charm 
of Jn Memoriam and The Tdyls of the King, resides in elevated 
Christian feeling. Whatever intellectual doubts may be expressed, 
the “ ethos ” of the Christian Revelation is there manifested. And 
this must surely grow and spread till ‘* the bells ring in the Christ 
that is to be.” Imagine the realization of some good men’s specu- 
Jations, the visible Advent of the Christ in judgment to overthrow 
His enemies. Can thunderbolts illumine souls? Could flaming 
lightning make the hearts of men more tender and more 
just? IIave we not been taught to expect a spiritual triumph 
in the page of Revelation? If all kings are to fall down 
before Lim, all nations to do Him service, this must surely 
be accomplished by spiritual means, the recognition of essen- 
tial truth and righteousness vanquishing, elevating, regenerating 


’ ° ° : | 
the souls of men. Not at least till the fullness of time is accom- | 


plished, till, in fair fight and without extraneous aid, good has 
vanquished evil, and truth error, can we look for that final 
‘restoration of all things,” that direct divine manifestation, when 
God is to be All in all. Meanwhile, we walk by faith, not by 
sense and sight, and many influences must co-operate to the wished- 
for end. In spiritual things the first lesson to be learnt is tolerance, 


or to agree to differ, not to allow ourselves to speak or think too | 


harshly even of those whom we consider narrow and intolerant. 
And then, a larger political, a kinder social life, must co-operate 


with the genial play of art, and the nobler works of science, and the | 


Church Catholic in making ready a people prepared for the Lord— 

a people loving truth, righteousness, and goodness—and earthly 

kingdoms that are to be the kingdoms of the Lord and of His 

Christ.—I am, Sir, &c., Arcner GuRNEY. 
Paris, December 6, 1867. 


FREE CHRISTIAN UNION. 

[To tue Eprror or THe “Srecrator.”] 
Sin,—Your correspondent ‘II, F.” charges the promoters of the 
Free Christian Union with a misapprehension of religious dogma, 
and even religion itself. 

I am not sure if I fully understand him, but he appears to me 
to put this dilemma, ‘Kither this proposal is addressed to those 


|study has done within the last twenty years to alter the 
very basis of religions controversy. To them the dogmas, 
| which they still are loth to abandon altogether, can no longer 
supply any spiritual sustenance. The doubt as to miracles, 
the doubt of Christ's Divinity, the doubt of the Resurrection, 
the doubt of the Inspiration (in any really weighty sense) 
of the Scriptures; all these doubts have spread wide and deep 
into the minds of thousands of earnest and noble-minded men, to 
whom a religion founded on the Creeds is no longer possible. And 
yet a rel’gion of some sort is necessary to them; and so they 
cannot quite break with their Church. ‘To pray, to repent (in the 
true Christian sense) of sin, to live a true, deep religious life, a 
life of the soul with God, to war for ever with evil, to strive for 
ever after Christ's unattainable ideal with never flagging, passion- 
ate aspiration,—all this they have in common with the orthodox 
sons of the Church in which they have been born, and for this 
they will not leave it. In essentials, they say, they are at one 
| with all the truly religious, whatever doginas they may hold; to 
| join another sect would only be to change one unsatisfactory creed 
| for another, and incur, besides, the just stigma attaching to a 
| half-hearted convert; while, to take a stand ‘outside all 
Churches,” is to forego one-half of the real meaning of religion. 

It is to such as these, [ take it, that the Free Christian Union 
is offered ; and such as these can surely ill afford to reject it in 
any summary or ungracious manner. And it is not a new sect 
that they are asked to form; in no sense are they aggressive, 
competitive, or even protestant. ‘These men are placed constantly, 
as sceptics in the midst of unhesitating believers, in a position of 
unsought but inevitable antagonism. ‘They are always contending 
with superstition. ‘They are always destroying. ‘They are always, 
if I may so phrase it, in the Opposition. It is a situation which 
cannot fail to have a saddening if not a demoralizing effect; as 
they themselves feel deeply and often bitterly. They want no 
|new sect, no new dogmas, no new church, But they do de- 
sperately want the contagion of radical sfmpathy, and that apt 
and adequate encouragement which the enthusiasm of other souls 











similarly placed can alone give. 

The Free Christian Union deserves all the deepest respect and 
consideration, for I believe it is an attempt to supply this need.— 
Tam, Sir, &e., A Memper or roe Cuuren or ENGLAND. 


A PEASANT CLERGY. 
[fo rae Eprror or Tur “Sprecrator.”] 
; Sir,—You are always a consistent advocate for making the 
Church of England as Liberal as possible in point of doctrine, 








| would you not also wish that the privilege of joining the ranks of 
| her ministry were more liberally extended to the different classes 
| of the community ? 

I should be the last to undervalue the advantage of having an 
educated clergy, but are we not sacrificing too much for the sake 
of a clergy of gentlemen? ‘The principle of the Church of Eng- 
land seems to be that unless a man is wealthy enough to pay for a 
| University education, he cannot possibly be fit to preach the Gospel 
| to others. How alien this principle is to the practice of the 
Founder of Christianity need not be stated. It seems no less alien 
| to the true interests of the Church. It is not so much on account 
of dissent from her doctrine as on account of what may be termed 
her aristocratic exclusiveness that the Church of England has 
so little influence on the lower ranks of society. ‘The humbler 





outside all Churches,—a coastruction which it will not bear, —or it | classes feel but little consolation in sitting Sunday after Sunday 
is addressed to those who hold orthodox dogmas ; in which case it | hearing the same forinal platitudes, enunciated in the same listless 
is utterly futile and inadequate, as it offers to substitute for a | tone so characteristic of our clergy. ‘They want reality, and this 
vital and complex growth of living and edifying belief, a sterile | can only be given them by men who can sympathize with them 
blank page inscribed with the mere words ‘* God and man.” because they have undergone the same anxious trials. 

If this were so, it is plain that such an invitation would be; I would, therefore, exclude no man on account of his position 
It would be a call from the garden into the | in life from serving the Church as a properly ordained minister, 


indeed nugatory. 
but I would, of course, have among the clergy different classes 


desert. 
But is not your correspondent strangely mistaking the real aim | with their separate duties to perform, and I would have Colleges 


of this movement? Is not his classification of beliefs singularly | where the poor might be educated for the ministry at a cheap rate. 
deficient ? Surely, besides those who are ** without all Churches” | We may learn much from the Church of Rome in this respect ; 
and those who * hold orthodox dogma,” there is a large third | it has been said that the Church was the great democracy of the 
| middle ages, principally because she received into the sacerdotal 
ranks members of the very lowest classes, who might, and some- 
times did, become Popes or Bishops on a level with the most 
powerful kings or feudal lords. ‘The way she received into her 
| ranks the meudicant orders, such a contrast to our policy in regard 


class, daily increasing in numbers, influence, and importance. 
These are the men who do outwardly belong to these Churches, 
who would perhaps hesitate to openly disavow any of the leading 
orthodox dogmas, and that more from a modest uncertainty than 


from any fear of condemnation, and yet who are very far from 
being satisfied with their position, ‘They are many of them men 
of culture and intelligence, men imbued with the spirit of science, 
@ spirit of conscientious search aud unquenched doubt and slow 


conviction,—men conversant with all that discussion and patient | the tide. 


to dissent, is another instance of the same kind. In couclusion, 
Sir, I would ask whether in an age when what is called democracy 
is confessedly advancing the Church of England alone is to resist 
At atime when working men are talked of as fit mem- 
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bers of Parliament is the sacred privilege of preaching the Gospel 
to be confined to a single class. 

Clergymen may in their pulpits decry the spirit of the age, but 
unless new vigour is infused into the Church by some such reform 
as I have hinted at, it is to be feared that she may find herself, 
like her sister in Ireland, iu a hopeless minority, and because no 
longer doing her duty to the nation, doomed to perish.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Ee Bs Ws 


THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 
[To tue Eprror or tur ‘Specraror.”’] 
Si,—I have to thank you for publishing my letters on the state 
of Ireland. 

My last proposal, to give to an evicted tenant-at-will an action 
for damages against the landlord, provided that the tenant has 
not violated any covenant, will appear a very wild Irish pro- 
posal to English readers. Nevertheless, I only ask for Irish 
tenants what English tenants have already, namely, the pro- 
tection of law for local customs. ‘Tenant-right is the custom of 
Ireland. ‘Tenant-right consists in this, —that an outgoing tenant 
is permitted to sell the right of occupation of his farm to the 
incoming one ; the landlord, of course, having the right to object 
to any incoming tenant that he does not like. It is, how- 
ever, so indefinite a custom, that it would make confusion 
worse confounded to enact simply that local custom shall 
have the force of law. It is a question for arrangement, 
and I believe that what I propose, would be a fair com- 
promise. I do not deny that it might, perhaps, give the 
tenant too much, in some cases; but almost any legal settle- 
ment would be better than the present inconsistency between 
custom and law, under which the tenant-right of farms 
may be, and is, often sold at 20/. an acre, with the landlord as a 
consenting party ; and yet there is no law to prevent the landlord 
from evicting the tenant, and confiscating his interest. You may 
say the tenants are very foolish to purchase interests to which the 
legal title is not defective, but null. I think so, too; but, good or 
bad, it is the custom of a whole nation, and is entitled to recogni- 
tion as such. 

The expression U/ster tenant-right is misleading. The custom 
is not, as is often implied, in any way peculiar to the descendants 
of the Scottish settlers in Ulster. On the contrary, there is no 
part of Ireland where the price of tenant-right is higher than in 
the Celtic county of Donegal.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Belfast, December 10, 1867. Josern JOHN Moerruy. 





MORE CATS. 
[To tne Eprror or rue “ Specraror.”] 

Str,—If you and your readers are not already “ weary o’ cats,” 
allow me to give you, from personal knowledge, a few facts which 
indicate both affection and benevolence, and a high degree of 
intelligence in the feline race, premising that my acquaintance 
has been chiefly amongst French Cats, and they appear to me a 
finer race than the domestic cats in England. One fine young 
tiger-streaked cat, that belonged to a family in Normandy, was 
more of a wild animal than cats in general. Ife would go out 
hunting and get his own living in the woods for days together, 
and had been seen catching fish in a shallow stream. Yet he 
would return to his master and follow him about for hours whilst 
at his work in the garden, regardless of the weather. ‘This 
gardener had a tame jackdaw, and the two pets were at first 
jealous of each other; it was amusing to see them watching to 
circumvent each other, each trying to spring upon the other; 
but their master succeeded by training and feeding them together 
to make them excellent friends. ‘They became constant com- 
panions, the bird perching on the cat, and neither would take his 
breakfast without the other. 

My next acquaintance was a Parisian, long-haired and full- 
tailed, something like a Persian cat, and as conscious of her own 
beauty as any drawing-room belle. She had been taught to fetch 
and carry like a dog, and was particularly proud of the accom- 
plishment. One day a stranger passing caught up the ball which 
the cat’s mistress had thrown, and tossed it on. ‘The cat ran in 
pursuit, but coming back, was in a dilemma, and hesitated whether 
to give it to her mistress or to the lady who had last thrown it. 

But the cat of cats was a tortoiseshell, sixteen years old when I 
made her acquaintance, as I was assured by her owner, who had 








had her from kittenhood. She was getting fat and lazy, yet she 
would not only follow him about the garden when he was at work, 
even in cold weather, in preference to lying on her warm mat by 
the fireside, but would catch birds as he had trained her to do, | 
without ruffling a feather of their plumage, and bring them to. 


him in triumph alive and unhurt, and showing great pride in the 


feat. When a pony was added to the establishment the cat imme- 
diately made friends with him, and frequented the stable, often 
taking her place on the pony’s back. But the most extraordinary 
thing was the attachment she formed for a young dog that was 
given to one of the inmates of the household, and the sympathy 
she showed for him when he was beaten. There was a wide kitchen 
chimney where wood was burnt, as usual in French country houses ; 
Carlo was very fond of getting into the ashes, but this was 
strictly forbidden, and a switch was kept in the chimney-corner to 
chastise him with when he transgressed. ‘This stick frequently 
disappeared in an unaccountable manner, till at last it was dis- 
covered, by ocular demonstration, that the old cat carried it off 
and hid it, to prevent the punishment of her friend. 

Who can say there was not benevolence as well as affection 
developed in this animal? and I believe that cats are generally 
quite capable of indefinite improvement, when pains are taken for 
the purpose ; but in this country their education is neglected, and 
they are suffered to grew up lazy and self-indulgent, as you have 
veutured to characterize them in your interesting paper.—L am, 
Sir, &c., Tabiria, 


"APANTOS, 

A WHITE-WINGED thought came to me in the night : 

‘Then said I to myself, ‘‘ I will engrave 

This heavenly message on my brain, and save 
One gem from the rich mine long lost to sight.” 
Thereat I shaped alow melodious strain, 

And sang it softly, and fitting word to word, 

And words to music; so that when I heard 
One note I could recall it all again. 
And murmuring my song, I fell asleep, 

And sleeping, ever murmured lest that I 

In a dim fear should waken suddenly, 
Find thought and song evanished, and weep. 
And in my dreams I seemed afar to hear 

One singing in a low sweet under-tone 

Words like to those that I had, mine own, 
With music through the distance strangely clear. 
And so I slumbered far into the dawn, 

And waking with a yearning undefined, 

Gazed through the clouded vistas of my mind, 


And trembling found both thought and music gone. 
rH. Sr. B. 
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BOOKS. 
— 
MR. KING ON INFERIOR GEMS.* 
We have reviewed Mr. King’s book before, but we have something 
to say about this greatly expanded edition. In two very hand- 
some and well printed volumes Mr. King gives us a compendium 
of one branch of mineralogy and one branch of art, precious and 
semi-precious stones, and the designs which for 2,000 years 
artists have stamped upon the only material which will retain 
them for that time. Everything else perishes, there are huge gaps 
or breaks in the polish on the limbs of the Venus de Medici, but an 
engraved emerald will outlast the modern world as it has outlasted 
the old one. Upon that subject we have said our say, but Mr. 
King has given us an account of the inferior gems, the stones 
which will last almost for ever, yet have not immense pecuniary 
value to attract the notice of mankind, which may still prove of 
interest to our readers, or at all events to such of them as are 
unacquainted with his special knowledge. ‘There is jade, for 
example. Nine in ten of the readers we address perhaps have 
seen specimens of jade, the ugly, light green, soapy stone with 
grotesques carved on it often exhibited in the window of Oriental 
curiosity-shops. There is nothing uglier for sale in London. 


Speaking as admirers of precious stones, which are but flowers | 


made eternal, we still pronounce jade ugly, uglier than many 
common kinds of marble, decidedly uglier than any of the rarer 
kinds of porphyry. Why, then, is it a gem? Because it is as 
nearly eternal, as indestructible, and nearly as hard as diamond. 
Suppose Xerxes to have written his edicts on jade, the tablets 
would to-day have shown the characters he ordered as sharp and 
distinct as when he ordered them, and would show them equally, 
for aught any human being may guess, ten thousand years hence. 
Duration of that sort is given to few things, and hence, as we 
believe, the value and the estimation of jade,—common jade, we 
mean. ‘There is a translucent sort, which has besides some of the 
qualities of an ordinary gem, but the sort usually sold as jade Mr. 
King thus describes :— 

“ This singular mineral is a combination of magnesia and silica, with 
small proportions of alumina and the oxides of iron and chrome. In 
colour it varies from a soapy greenish white, with a waxy surface, to 
a clear agreeable olive—the most esteemed shade. The Egyptian kind, 
Corsi states, is the greenest of all, approximating in beauty to the 
chrysoprase. This substance is excessively hard, tough, and difficult to 
work, almost insuperable by emery, and requiring the employment of 
diamond powder in the operation. It therefore appears to have baffled 
the skill not merely of the ancients, but even of the difficulty-courting 
artists of the Revival, no work exhibiting the well known style of that 
period existing in Jade; and yet the latter had every inducement to 
essay this material in the high reputation it enjoyed in their own times.” 
No file will ever touch that dirty soap, and it might be buried for a 
thousand years and never lose a letter from a microscopic inscrip- 
tion. Some such quality either of duration or colour distinguishes 
every inferior gem, even the loadstone, which Mr. King includes in 
his list, apparently because it has been engraved and carved—Clau- 
dian, for example, having seen an iron Mars which was attracted by 
a loadstone Venus—and amber, the petrified resin of an extinct 
gum. Upon amber Mr. King gives us one or two curious state- 
ments, Scarcely any demand for it exists in Europe, the 4,000Ib. 
annually found being almost all sent to China, where it is powdered 
and burnt as incense to the deities; and it has been made by 
modern chemists, who have thus at once destroyed its value, and 
settled for ever the moot point of its origin. Amber, therefore, 
is not a gem, lacking every gem-like quality ; nor is jet, which is 
merely fossil wood, and in its way about as perishable a substance 
as exists. All intagliin jet sold as antiques are pronounced by 
Mr. King ‘‘ impudent forgeries,” though very ancient relics in jet 
have been discovered in Britain and other countries. Though 
ancient, they are not indestructible, or very enduring, any more 
than the fragments of pottery three times or twenty times as old 
as they which Sir Charles Lyell dug up from the bed of the Nile. 

One of the best of Mr. King’s chapters, or at least one of the 
most interesting to the ignorant, is his account of the well worn 
word “cameo.” It isnow used almost exclusively to describe a pic- 
ture in relief, either on a stone of two colours or on a shell with 
layers of different colour, but the word is really Hebrew or Arabic, 
and means talisman or amulet, or still more anciently, loadstones, 
almost every cameo of more than a certain age being carved on 
hematite or loadstone, the magnetic quality greatly increasing its 
virtue asacharm. Mr. King is ‘ tempted to think that Camaut 
came to be applied to gems in relief, as being accounted talismans 





* The Natural History of Gems and Decorative Stones, By C. W. King, M.A. Two 
vols, London: Bell and Daldy, 
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par éminence, seeing how the Arabs have ever looked upon all 
ancient bas-reliefs as magical ; and so the word travelled into 


, Europe in the vocabulary of the Crusaders in this restricted sense. 


Tntagli, on the other hand, the latter continued to use whenever 
they could procure them for personal seals, secreta, and distin- 
guished such by the name Sigilla (the diminutive of signum, in 
its sense of signet), in popular parlance termed Pierres d'/srael, 
as the supposed works of the ancient sages of that race.” The 
shell cameo was first carved by the Italians of the Revival, say 
in 1450, who found it impossible to procure sardonyxes, the best 
material, and cut reliefs on shells which presented thin strata of 
white upon a buff ground. Of the early specimens few are pre- 
served, the shetl not being imperishable, like the onyx, but the 
art of cutting them has of late years revived both in France and 
Italy. 

“Tt is indeed the sole, though bastard, scion of the Glyptic art that 

yet flourishes in Italy. This revival is due to the introduction of the 
West Indian conch into the cameo-cutter’s atelier; its numerous and 
richly coloured layers of varying depths emulate and often excel those 
of the choicest pieces of Sardonyx possessed by the ancients. The seat 
of the art is at Rome and at Naples, At the latter place, from their 
lower reputation, the works are purchaseable at much lower prices ; the 
subjects are perpetual repetitions of noted bas-reliefs, pictures, or gems. 
An interesting application of tho invention is to the perpetuation of 
portraits either modelled from the life in wax and thence copied on the 
shell, or, now, done with great fidelity after photographs transmitted 
from abroad. Saolini bears at present the highest reputation in this 
line, and has of late, as I am informed, had the ambition to advance to 
the nobler field of engraving in the true and proper material of his pro- 
fession. Cameo-engraving in shell has also, within the last quarter of a 
century, been transplanted to Paris, in whose kindly soil it flourishes as 
vigorously as when originally cultivated there three centuries ago under 
the patronage of Francois I. and Henri HW. The French workers—more 
ambitious than the Italian, the nation of copyists—scorning slavish and 
unvarying imitation of others, strike out original designs inspired by 
the taste peculiarly their own. Nothing can be more charming than 
the groups of Cupids engaged in infinitely diversified but always grace- 
ful occupations which the Parisian artist delights to imagine, and 
nothing also can be more appropriate for the purpose to which these 
camei are usually applied.” 
A cameo, therefore, unless vouched for on indubitable authority, 
may generally be taken to be a bit of Indian conch shell, carved 
with more or less of skill by an Italian or Frenchman not yet 
dead, and worth what his work would be worth, and no more. 

Mr. King, it will be seen, ranks the amethyst among the 
inferior gems, and with a certain reason, for though the ‘‘ Oriental 
amethyst,” really a purple sapphire, is a very beautiful and very 
valuable stone, ‘* our common amethyst, and the stone (perhaps) 
generally designated amongst the ancients by this name, is nothing 
more than rock crystal coloured purple by manganese and iron, 
and on this account is more properly termed in modern mineralogy 
amethystine quartz.” This quartz, though often singularly 
beautiful, is of very little trade value—a reason, as we said, though 
not a perfect one, for classing it among inferior gems. We do 
not quite see, we confess, though ready to defer to Mr. King, why 
price should enter into the question, more especially as one or two 
stones, notably the cat’s-eye and the turquoise, have local values, 
and as the highest gem of all, the diamond, has been produced by 
art. Suppose the chemists ultimately discover a mole of pro- 
ducing the diamond in quantities, will it cease to be a first- 
class gem? If it cost a shilling an ounce or a pound, it will be 

. “Ve -* . 
still the most brilliant and most indestructible of known stones, 
and it is by indestructibility rather than any other quality 
that gems should, we think, be judged. It is nearly certain 
that the amethyst has of all precious stones most completely 
lost its value. OF old it was almost too valuable for en- 
graving, in 1600 it was valued at half the sapphire, in the last 
century Queen Charlotte’s necklace, which no one of her rank now 
would wear except when in mourning, was valued at 2,000/., and 
now « similar necklace would not be worth ‘ as many shillings,” 
though jewellers, we suspect, would not be content with that price. 
Mr. King traces the curious superstition that the amethyst protected 
its wearer against drunkenness to its name, from ¢ wd), but it is, 
at least as probable that the name had its rise in the superstition. 
IIe assigns very carefully each occult quality to each gem, and to 
every one the same remark applies. No Roman or Greek ever 
tested his favourite stone to see if the superstition were true. No 
Oriental will to this day. Ask any Asiatic about the carbuncle, 
and he will affirm that it gives light at night, and if showna 
specimen in the dark will still aver that carbuncles do act as lamps, 
and that the particular specimen in his hand cannot, therefore, be 
a carbuncele. 

We have always wondered that some of the more “ mysterious ” 
gems should in the modern world have lost their value. Even the 
opal is now classed among inferior gems, though it is still very 
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costly, and seems, as it always did, rather to throw out than reflect | and one deep—in short, exaggerated outriggers,—getting mobbed 
light. It was held, however, by the Romans, who cut everything | by hippopotami, treading (twice) on cobras, hunting elephants, 
en cabochon, to be second only to the diamond, and has, therefore, | finding himself the object of a leopard’s spring, facing fierce gorillas, 


been degraded by the modern world five or six steps. ‘The car- 


| and making friends with cannibals, there is suflicient peril to 
} 
| 


buncle or garnet cut en cabochon—* tallow-drop fashion,” as we | have extinguished any American traveller, however skilful and 
ought to describe it—is nearly valuless, and there is no real demand | tough, a hundred times ; and the real and only great marvel of the 
f=) d ’ | =”? ’ > c 


for a very remarkable stone, the Asteria, or star sapphire, an exces- 
sively hard stone, in which “ the light appears as a small orb shift- 
ing to and fro within the stone, according as it is turned; but 


| book is, that with chances apparently so enormously unfavourable 
| to him, M. du Chaillu should have escaped to tell what he has 
|} gone through. ‘That, however, is a sort of marvel which it takes 


when cut to a plane and polished, this orb becomes a most delicate | an actuary to appreciate, and children have not often much of the 


star of five or six silky rays diverging from one centre.” This 


| actuary about them. For them, this book, which only heaps on 


stone, to which, by the way, Mr. King compares the silver | one man the perils and adventures which might easily satisfy six, 


grey moonstone, with its light as of the moon in a stream, 
is very durable; but though greatly valued by the Romans, 
it seems to have lost its esteem in Europe, as, indeed, also 
has the ‘‘moonstone,” an exquisite variety apparently of yel- 
low quartz, which gives back a moonlike reflection, supposed 
by the ancients, with their habitual contempt for the evidence of 
their senses, to wax and wane. In fact, durability and scarcity 
appear to be the modern tests of value, colour not entering 
materially into the matter, except as between specimens of the same 
stone. Nothing can exceed the rich beauty of some carbuncles, 
which by the side of inferior diamonds or light sapphires are as 
worthless as they are pleasant to look at; and the emerald, priceless 
as it is, can hardly viein colour with the finest specimens of amethyst. 
The ancient ‘ virtues ” of the stones are of course disbelieved in by 
modern society, though some relic of faith as to the unluckiness 
of the opal may, we believe, be discovered in France. Mr. King 
is full of such stories, usually told with perfect simplicity and 
clearness, and he inserts among his gems an explanation of a very 
curious myth of the kind, The ancients believed that the “ toad 
had yet a precious jewel in his head,” an idea possibly derived 
from the glitter in the eye of that ugly little reptile, but possibly also 
arising from the Egyptian habit of wearing amulets cut from green 
and yellow jasper in the shape of frogs and toads. An account of 
this superstition, which exhibits fally Mr. King’s careful and yet 
ossipy and pleasant manner, must be our last extract :— 


or 
> 
“A full accuunt of this will be found in that repertory of mediaval 
medical lore, the ‘Speculum Lapidum’ of Camillo, who, as physician to 
Borgia, ought to know something about poisons. Hoe describes it by 
the names of Borax, Nosa, and Crapondinus, and as being found in the 
brain of a newly killed toad. There are two kinds, the white, which is 
the best, and the dark, witha bluish tinge, with the figure of an eye upon 
it. If swallowed it was a certain antidote against poison, in its passage 
through the bowels driving out all noxious matters before it. More than 
a century later Vossius asserts (De Phys. Christ. vi. 19) that it was 
usual to take the Bufonites (Toad-Stone) in drink before meals, to 
counteract any poison that might be administered in the dishes; a 
singular dinner-pill, exemplifying the very uncomfortable state of 
society in those times. It was also believed to burn the skin, at the 
mere presence of poison, if worn set open in a ring so that the stone 
should touch the finger; besides which, it was good agaiust all complaints 
of the stomach and kidneys if so carried. For these virtues, says De 
Boot, it is much worn in rings, in spite of its ugly colour, a fact which 
innumerable examples remain to confirm. Nevertheless, this invaluable 
guardian sold cheaply enough, ‘the price asked by the vendor being 
regulated by the eagerness of the purchaser to possess it.’ ” 
Mr. King will think, we doubt not, we have scarcely done him 
justice in confining our notice to such slight points; but scholars 
know his merits already, and we have preferred to point out the 
popular interest of the least popular half of a work full to reple- 
tion of study, thought, and careful artistic criticism, 


THREE CHILDREN’S BOOKS.* 
TuHeEsE are three children’s books, all capital of their kind, and of 
the three best kinds for children’s amusement,—adventure, humour, 
fancy. As to the sometimes disputed authenticity of M. du 
Chaillu’s travels in the Gorilla country we raise no question. 
There is nothing there that might not have happened, and pro- 
bably enough nothing that did not happen to the traveller who 
narrates it. But whoever disputes the authenticity of the narra- 
tives of his greater and more scientific work, the boyish readers 
of this résumé for the young will not be likely to do so unless they 
are quite preternaturally given to ‘‘negative criticism.” ‘The 
stories it contains are full of the kind of novelty, peril, and adven- 
ture which are so fascinating to children, but there is nothing in 
them to move special incredulity, What with encountering repeated 
malaria fevers, guiding canoes among fighting sharks and sawfish, 
crocodile hunting in risky craft fifty feet long by only two wide 





* Stories of the Gorilla Country. Narrated for young people. By Paul du Chaillu. 
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| but does not draw much on anybody's credulity in any one case, 
| is only a delightfully concentrated form of the nourishment their 
| imagination likes best. M. du Chaillu has not given even so 
many exact dates and distances as there were in his original 
book, where the absence of them was often complained of. This 
is as much a mistake, though for a different reason, in writing for 
children, as in writing for scientific naturalists. You will always 
find children insisting on the where and when with the greatest 
precision in asking about such adventures as these;—not, perhaps, 
that the special date or special locality when given is likely to be 
precisely remembered, but as realizing to their imaginations far more 
distinctly that the event narrated did actually occur. It is in no small 
degree De Foe’s precision on all such small pointsin Robinson Crusoc 
which makes that book so delightful to most children. M. du Chaillu 
seldom condescends to any particulars much more precise than that 
his adventures happened both in space and time,—which is a little 
indefinite. Ile does, indeed, discriminate between 1852 and 1856, 
and between ‘the interior” and ‘* the coast of Africa,” but this 
is not as definite as children would like. Even if there were a 





| 
| 
| 
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perfect map of Equatorial Africa, it would not be easy for any 
one to follow his track from the account of it he here gives to his 
young readers. 

‘Though the book is called Stories of the Gorilla Country, the gorilla 
is scarecly the principal hero of them. M. du Chaillu chases gorillas 
unsuccessfully once, captures two infant gorillas, neither of which 
lives very long, and he or some one of his party shoots one fierce male 
gorilla, besides the mothers of the two infant gorillas which he takes 
alive. And that is all we see of the gorillas. Perhaps a more 
interesting part of his book than anything which concerns the 
gorilla is that concerning the bald-headed ape, nshiego mbouvé, 
which weaves itself a sort of umbrella-shaped roof or conical 
thatch in the tree which it inhabits with its mate. These 
shelters look as if they were to protect the bald head of 
the creature from the weather. They are made of loose 
dead boughs of trees, interwoven with the living branches 
of the one they inhabit. The ape selects a tree with no low 
branches,—none within twenty feet of the ground,—in order pro- 
bably, to secure greater protection from serpents, and they choose 
isolated trees rather than those overhung by other trees. M. du 
Chaillu’s first acquaintance with these umbrella-needing apes is 
rather painful to read of :— 


“At length, just at dusk, we heard tho loud peculiar ‘ hew, hew, hew,’ 
which is the call of the male to his mate. I was glad to know I had 
not waited in vain; and looking up I saw a ushiego mbouvé sitting 
under his nest. His feet rested on the lower branch ; his head reached 
quite into the little dome of a roof; and his arm was clasped firmly 
about the tree trunk. This, I suppose, is the position in which they 
sleep. Soon after his mate came and ascended the tree. After gazing 
till I was tired, I saw that one of the animals showed signs of being 
alarmed. Had they smelt us? had we made a noise that excited their 
suspicions? Anyhow, we raised our guns aud fired through the gloom 
at the one that seemed asleep. I almost felt sorry for the unfortunate 
beast, which fell with a tremendous crash, and died without a struggle. 
The other uttered an awful shriek, and came down the tree with the 
utmost rapidity. I fired but missed the animal, and in less time than 
I take to write it the poor creature had disappeared in the woods, . . 
. . . During the night I could hear, now and then, in the distance, the 
piercing shriek of its mate, which no doubt was calling for the absent 
one. <At last I fell asleep on my bed of leaves and grass, as pleased a 
man, perhaps, as any in the world, The next morning I examined the 
nshiego mbouvé. Okabi, pointing to the head, triumphantly exclaimed, 
‘See, Chaillie, is not the animal bald-headed? Did I not tell you the 
truth?’ Soit was. The nshiego mbouvé was quite bald; not a hair 
could be seen on the top of his head. He was a full-grown specimen, 
and measured three feet and eleven inches in height. His colour was 
intensely black, and the body was coseved with short, rather blackish 
hair. On the legs the hair was of a di:..: grey, mixed with black. On 
the shoulders and back the hair grew two ar three inches long. This 
animal was old, and his hair was a little mised with gray. The arms 
also, down to the wrists, were covered with ‘ong black hair. The 
hair is much thinner than on the gorilla, ana is blacker, longer, and 
glossier.” 

On another occasion M. du Chaillu captured an infant ape of 
this kind with a white face, which his friends the negroes called 
his cousin. It was much more tamable thon the young gorillas, and 
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grew quite a pet in the village where M. du Chaillu was then 
living, and the stories of little Tommy have something quite 


human about them :— 


“J had a kind of rude table made, on which my meals were served, 
in the open part of my house. This was too high for Tommy to see the 
dishes; so he used to come in before I sat down, when all was ready, 
and climb up on the pole that supported the roof. From here he would 
attentively survey every dish on the table, and having determined what 
to have, he would descend and sit down at my side. If I did not imme- 
diately pay attention to him he would begin to howl, ‘Hew! hew! 
hew!’ louder and louder, till, for peace’ sake, his wants were satisfied. 
Of course, I could not tell what he had chosen for dinner of my different 
dishes, and would offer him first one, then another, till the right one 
came. If he received what he did not want he would throw it down on 
the ground, with a little shriek of anger, and a stamp of his foot, and 
begin to howl, and this was repeated till he was served to his liking. In 
short, he behaved very much like a spoiled child. If I pleased him 
quickly, he thanked me bya kind of gentle murmur, like ‘hoohoo,’ 
and would hold out his hand to shake mine. He knew perfectly how to 
shake hands. He was very fond of boiled messes, particularly boiled 
fish, and was constantly picking the bones he found lying about the 
village. He wanted always to taste of my coffee, and when Macondai 
brought it would beg some of me in the most serious manner.” .... . 
« As the dry season came on it became colder, and Tommy began to wish 
for company when he slept, to keep him warm. The negroes would not 
have him for a companion, for he seemed too much like one of them- 
selves. I didnot like to have him in bed with me. So poor Tommy 
was reduced to misery, as he seemed to think nobody would have him. 
But soon I found that he waited till everybody was fast asleep at night, 
and then crawled in softly next some of his black friends, and slept there 
till the earliest dawn. Then he would get up and get away undiscovered. 
At other times he felt too warm and comfortable to get up, and was 
caught and beaten, but he always tried it again.” 

He lived, however, only five months,—refused his food one day, 
and died the next. The poor little chap was very fond of spirits, 
and once made himself quite drunk on brandy. 

Let us add that the woodcuts illustrating M. du Chaillu’s stories 
are numerous and very respectable. It is a capital book (and not 
an expensive one) for boys. 

Miss Hering’s ‘‘ holiday story,” which, she tells us, is her first 
appearance before the public, deserves to be still more popular. 
It is a slight thing, indeed, and is probably meant for children 
somewhat younger than M. du Chaillu’s stories ; but it will be 
read with pleasure by many of much older years, for its admirable 
humour and spirit. Miss Hering is quite unknown to us except 
as the author of this little story, but we feel little doubt that it 
indicates a sort of talent that will gain greater success in much less 
humble fields. Florence Gordon is the heroine of the holiday 
story, of which a little Skye terrier, Garry, whom she finds lost 
in the streets in St. John’s Wood, may be said to be the hero ;— 

ut lively as the dog is, Florence, with her high spirits, childish 
but livel) the dog Fl , With her high spirits, childis! 
self-will, mischievous vivacity, and cool equanimity, is_ still 
better; while the sketch of the old maiden aunt, Miss. Gordon, 
who carries about a surplus umbrella because her own has 
such an unfortunate habit of turning inside out, and who 
calls out hush! when she is beginning to gct sea-sick in an open 
boat, is the most truly humorous sketch in the book. If you only 
ponder well the significance and the immense unconscious humour 
of that hush, which is evidently addressed partly to the rebellious 
stomach within, and partly to the noisy party outside in order to 
express the good spinster’s sense of the solemnity and critical im- 
portance of the occasion, the monosyllable is really worth a page 
of accurate delineation in itself :— 

“+I wish we could go home,’ said aunt Laura; ‘I do not like going 
sideways out at sea like this; besides, it is going most disagreeably fast, 
and Maude is getting as white as possible.’ ‘So aro you, aunt,’ said 
Florence, cheerfully. *Let us go home,’ said Trevor to Ronald. ‘Oh 
what a pity,’ said Ronald, ‘just as she was beginning to go respectably ;° 
however, he perfectly agreed, under the circumstances, at once to turn. 
Aunt Laura and Maude, on hearing this welcome intelligence, made up 
their minds to make a valiant endeavour to retain their dignity until 
their return home. ‘Maude, you do look so horridly green,’ said 
Florence, flatteringly. Maude attempted to smile, but found the effort 
too much for her, so thought sho had better give it up. ‘ Aunt Laura, 
why do you look so melancholy and hold the boat ?’ continued Florence. 
‘Hush !* solemnly said aunt Laura, in a deep tone, 2 peculiar movement 
passing over her face. ‘Don’t bother, Flo,’ said Trevor, ‘ attend to your 
dog, and ask him if he ever intends to leave off sneezing?’ Florence 
darted an angry look at Trevor, and politely requested him ‘not to 
bother, but to attend to his rudder.’ ‘Florence, do not be rude—take 
this dog away—he will give us all colds—hush! ’ the peculiar movement 
again passing over aunt Laura’s face as she said this.” 

As we said, Garry is but a slight holiday tale for children, but it 
is by a hand capable of much more elaborate things, and no one 
who gets it, —to say nothing of the spirited illustrations, in which 
the dog Garry is capitally though rather too humanly drawn, after 
Landseer’s fashion of throwing in a touch of man,—will fail to 
have a hearty laugh over most of its pages. As Miss Hering justly 
observes in the introduction, there is certainly no powder in the 
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‘Lhe third book on our list, which will be fully appreciated by 
children of a still younger age than those who best enjoy the two 
former, owes most of its special attractions to its illustrations. 
The first of the two tales it contains is not Mr. Mark Lemon’s, but 
only translated and adapted by him from the German (we think 
of Muszeus), and the latter half of the book, the story of ‘The 
Enchanted Doll,” which is original, is, though not without a 
certain ingenuity and liveliness, by no means one of the 
very best even of modern fairy tales,—not at all equal, for 
instance, to Mr. Ruskin’s ‘Black Brothers.” Still, both Mr. 
Lemon's tales are good in themselves, though the latter hovers 
a little too closely on the skirts of edification,—the enchanted 
doll being a sort of miniature, in black ebony, of the fairy 
Malice, and growing in size in proportion as the doll-maker’s evil 
nature grows in size. Both tales will certainly interest children, 
while many of the very admirable illustrations by Mr. Bennett 
and Mr. Richard Doyle will delight them. Mr. Bennett's, indeed, 
arerather too comic. The fairy tale illustrated has no intention of 
turning into ridicule the Baron whose daughters respectively marry 
the enchanted bear, the enchanted eagle, and the enchanted fish, 
and Mr. Bennett should not have even suggested to the childish 
imagination, as he certainly has done, that the Baron was a kind 
of embodied joke, a Miinchausen, whose history might, after all, be 
a pure figment. It is of the very essence of true fairy lore to be 
serious. Directly these great marvels are told without simplicity, 
earnestuess, and good faith, they lose their charm. However, Mr. 
Bennett improves when he leaves the fous et origo malorum, the 
spendthrift paternal Baron, and enters on the adventures of the 
three sisters and their brother Rinaldo, the Son of Wonder. The 
picture of the princess in the eagle’s eyrie letting down a silken 
ladder to Rinaldo, whose shadow, reflecting his attitude of eager 
expectation, is thrown on the rock at the bottom, is very good. 
The princess herself is certainly too childlike for a matron who 
has lived some twenty years with an enchanted eagle under 
circumstances, naturally, of great difficulty and anxiety, and 
it is a mistake to give us the eagle flying away iu the distance, 
as the tale expressly insists on the infinite peril of any rencontre 
between the eagle and the prince. Still, the general concep- 
tion is good, as is that of the huge Dolphin who comes to 
swim round the Crystal Palace in which his wife is ensconced, 
while the princess's air of half-embarrassment and half-hauteur 
under the dolphin’s examination, as if she were trying to carry off 
her secret by a little display of the suffering angel’s proper pride, 
is excellent. Still more telling and effective are Mr. Richard 
Doyle’s illustration to the Enchanted Doll. Nothing could be 
more lively than the Alderman’s Christmas Eve supper (p. 162). 
Every figure is drawn with either a charming grotesque humour 
or a quaint touch of antique dignity that makes it a separate 
study, and the air of convivial enjoyment imparted to the 
whole will strike every child’s eye in a moment. The pigmy 
archers of the fairy Malice, who are ordered to transfix Jacob 
Pout with their arrows, are very spirited and mischievous ; 
and the pigmy mechanics manufacturing the enchanted doll 
out of the block of ebony, are conceived with an intensity 
of purely executive energy,—you can see that they are all mere 
instruments, and have none of the strain or responsibility of crea- 
tive energy upon them,—that is most impressive. In fact, the 
illustrations to this pretty little book are almost all—except those 
of the Baron in the first story—of that quaint and grotesquely 
earnest kind which has a peculiae charm for children of the right 
sort. 


GIFT BOOKS. 
Once again the time has come round which is so distressing to the 
sternly conscientious reviewer. Once again the table is covered with 
gorgeous books, vich in gilt bindings, and Devonshire-cream-laid 
paper, and lustrous engravings. Every publisher has been labour- 
ing to produce something more sumptuous than was furnished by 
his especial rival last Christinas. Authors, artists, printers, binders 
seem all to have been absorbed in the work set them to do, and to 
have dreamt of old Father Christmas as a pudgy figure stuffed 
with seasonable verse, opening at appropriate pictures, richly lettered 
on the back, and emblazoned on the sides with scrolls and devices. 
As a part of the public from whom gifts are expected, we are 
duly grateful for all these opportunities of giving. These books, 
which others will give and receive, we have to criticize. It is idle 
to shrink from the task which is solemuly imposed upoa us. But 
if we do not discharge it to the satisfaction of the makers of gift 
books, they may be assured that we sympathize with them in their 
complaints, and that if we do not touch any of these glittering 
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insects as gingerly as they demand, our harshness is involuntary 
and reluctant. 


Let us, first, take up a work of peculiar merit, the Poems and 
Songs of Robert Burns, with illustrations by eminent Scottish 
artists, (Edinburgh: William P. Nimmo.) It is not the least 
attraction of this book that it introduces us toso many illustrators 
whose names and merits were before unknown to us. And some 
of the engravings are very good. We think the landscapes are 
generally the best of all, and are occasioually quite worthy of the 
countrymen of Mr. Graham, whose “ Spate in the Highlands ” 
was a revelation to frequenters of the Royal Academy. Mr. 
M‘Whirter, Mr. Bough, Mr. J. O. Brown, Mr. Cassie, and Mr. 
Waller H. Paton have all produced some very fine specimens of 
scenery. ‘*The Banks of the Devon,” by the last-named artist, is 
one to be especially noticed, but Mr. Bough’s ‘* Bruar Water” 
and Mr. M‘Whirter’s ‘* burnie ” in ‘* Halloween ” are also remark- 
able. If we cannot speak so highly of the figure pieces, it may be 
partly attributed to the different point of view from which Scotch- 
men and Englishmen look at Burns’ poems. Perhaps it would be 
fair to assume that the Scotch are the better interpreters of the 
two. We will not discuss the point, but we must say that Burns 
never seemed to us inflated, m’sty, or academical. Some of his 
illustrators combine all these three characteristics, while over some 
they are distributed singly. ‘I'he dungeon scenes by Mr. Herdiman 
and Mr. Lawson are instances of that artistic triviality to which 
the name of academical is mostly applied. ‘There is more merit 
in Mr. Lawson's picture of the ‘* Cotter’s Saturday Night,” but it 
does not attempt to give us the pith of the poem. We may say 
the same of the illustrations to ** Tam O'Shanter,” and to the 
other poems with which Burns’ name is the most closely 
identified. ‘The familiar De’il who dances away with the excise- 
man is a pitiable being. Bruce, in ‘+ Scots wha hae,” is merely a 
figure with a battleaxe. ‘The engraving which accompanies such 
a poem as *‘ For a’ that,” ought to be something better than a 
floating figure with a scale full of crowns and jewels. Many of the 
humorous cuts are too stiff and formal. ‘They seem to have been 
engraved with that surgical instrument recommended by Sydney 
Smith for getting a joke into a Scotchman, and the joke itself has 
evaporated in the painful process. Mr. Steell has succeeded in his 
*¢ Poor Mailie ” and his ‘‘ Auld Maggie,” and Mr. Clark Stanton 
has given us a very.pretty picture to the song ‘ Oh, whistle, and 
T'll come to you, my lad!” But Mr. Cassie, whose landscapes we 
have praised, has imitated the character of Millais’ illustrations 
to Tennyson far too closely in his ‘‘ Owl,” and even Mr, Stanton’s 
girl who comes out at the whistle is too much like the Gardener's 
Daughter. We are sorry to recognize the same girl again as 
the wife who “aye dangs” her husband. 


While the Scotch are thus doing honour to their minstrel, the 
English are not backward in showing their appreciation of him 
and his country. ‘The book called Scotland: her Songs and 
Scenery, (A. W. Bennett,) does not attempt anything so original 
as the ‘* Edina edition” of Burns, but it succeeds better in what 
it attempts. We have here a series of photographs of Scottish 
scenes to illustrate various passages from Burns and other Scottish 
poets. ‘ The Banks of Doon,” ‘“* The Falls of Aberfeldy,” “ ‘The 
Windings of the Devon,” ‘* The Pass of Glencoe,” ‘ The Bridge of 
Dunkeld,” ‘* The Leap of Killiecrankie ” are all reproduced by the 
help of the sun and the camera. Some of the photographs are 
exquisite in tone, and their subjects have been most happily 
chosen. Others do not fitly represent the poems to which they are 
appended. It is impossible to photograph ‘* Alloway’s Haunted 
Kirk,” just as it is impossible to tell a ghost story by daylight with 
Then we must remember that 


a chance of its being appreciated. 
They have all a per- 


none of Burns’s poems are mere landscapes. 
sonal element, which cannot be reproduced by a view of the 
scenery which inspired them. The Scottish artists whom Mr. 
Nimmo has employed endeavour to give us this element. If they 
have failed in their attempt, they have the consolation of thinking 
that the sun did not try to compete with them. 

A place among the gift books of the year must be given to 
the cheaper edition of the New Forest, by John R. Wise, (Smith 
and Elder.) It is not necessary to say more than this of a book 
which has already planted itself in popular favour, and which 
deserves the hold it has gained. 

There is a true wintry appearance about Snow Bound, by 
J. G. Whittier, (Boston : ‘licknor and Fields; London: Triibner,) 
which makes it a seasonable present. Yet, although we have no 
wish to have the severity of New England winters brought across 
the Atlantic, we must say that the book does great credit to its 





American artist, engraver, printer, and publisher. The illustra- 
tions are small and let into the text, but they are often very 
spirited, and are drawn and engraved with a sharpness which 
gives them life as well as character. Mr. Whittier is a witness to 
their fidelity to nature, but their art is no less conspicuous. The 
oxen which are floundering in the snow, the barges which linger 
on the still waters, the moonlit forests of ghostly trunks and 
branches laden with white, the large square fireplaces, and the jugs 
of cider simmering by the side of the sputtering apples, are full of 
expression. 

Messrs. Longman have done well in publishing a second series 
of the Lyra Germanica, under the title of the Christian Life, 
translated by Miss Catherine Winkworth, and illustrated by Mr. 
John Leighton, Mr. Armitage, and Mr. Madox Brown. ‘There 
is not so much to be said in the way of criticism of this book as of 
some others, but then there is no fault to be found with it. Some 
of Mr. Leighton’s figures and designs are perfectly beautiful. A 
handsomer present can scarcely be found, and when we look at the 
poems contained in the book, we may add that it would be diflicult 
to find a better. 


We have two or three other volumes of sacred poems to be 
mentioned after the Lyra Germanica. Tt need hardly be said that 
the interval between it and them is long, but they are also good in 
their way. Christian Lyrics, chiefly selected from Modern Authors, 
(Low, Son, and Marston,) is the title of a smaller book with more 
than a hundred engravings. Golden Thoughts from Golden Foun- 
tains, (Frederick Warne and Co.) is the name of a work made up 
of prose and poetry, chosen from a much wider range of authors. 
The Rev. Robert H. Baynes has edited an Jllustrated Book: of 
Sacred Poems, with more forcible, but ruder engravings, (Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin.) Of these three -works the first is the most 
tasteful, the second the most gorgeous, and the third the cheapest. 
With the exception of the photograph which forms the frontis- 
piece of the third, its illustrations are of an every-day character. 
The illustrations in the first are subdued and harmonious, while 
those of the second are more noticeable in themselves. But they 
do not attain the standard of the Lyra Germanica, while they 
hardly invite the detailed criticism which we gave to Burns’ 
poems. 

More remarkable in an artistic sense are the photographs which 
accompany the Lxpositions of Raphael's Bible, (Miall.) In this 
volume twelve of the frescoes painted by Raphael's pupils in the 
Loggie of the Vatican Palace are accompanied by a full descrip- 
tion of the whole series. Although it is admitted both by Kugler 
and the author of the work before us that none of these frescoes 
were painted by the hand of Raphael himself, and although many 
of the figures bear evident traces of that influence of Michael 
Angelo which was rather disturbing than strengthening to a 
painter of such a different character, these compositions are alter- 
nately pleasing and vigorous. ‘There is much of Raphael’s own 
manner in the group of Eve and her two children, and some- 
thing of his grace in the figures of the Angels who appear to 
Abraham. 


We hardly know whether we ought to pity Mr. Du Maurier for 
being condemned to link his great powers of drawing to such a 
trashy poem as Mr. Owen Meredith's Lucile, (Chapman and Hall), 
or to congratulate Mr. Owen Meredith on his poem being saved 
from itself by an association with such drawings. On the whole, 
we incline to the first alternative. Mr. Du Maurier would have 
done better if he had not been checked by the necessity of being 
faithful to what is unworthy of him. It is very significant of this 
necessity that while the women in the illustrations are admirably 
drawn and full of character, the men are vapid, washed-out inani- 
ties. We do not think Mr. Du Maurier has ever given us three 
more beautiful single figures than the one in the frontispiece of 
this volume, the one at p. 121, and the one at p. 231. Yet the 
scene where the rain is falling heavily, but does not obscure the 
proud beauty of Lucile (p. 71), and the figure of Lucile at p. 58, 
are nearly as good, and give us high ideas of Mr. Du Maurier’s 
talent. ‘The meeting between Alfred and the Duke is more nearly 
good than any other of the male engravings. But what does Mr. 
Du Maurier mean by that unfortunate waterfall of straight lines 
at p. 204, through which two figures are dimly seen as if they 
were going uuder Niagara? We do not think even Mr. Owen 
Meredith’s poem demands such a sacrifice of artistic sense and 
taste at the hands of its illustrative victim. 

Less attractive at the first glance than any of the books we 
have mentioned, Messrs. Macmillan’s edition of the De Jmitatione 
Christi has many solid merits, and is perfect in its way. The 
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text is neatly printed, and is surrounded by a border of quaint 


devices, alternating with small vignettes, in the style of the old 
illuminated missals. 

Somewhat similar in character, though considerably more 
elaborate, is an illuminated edition of the Book of Common 
Prayer, (Rivingtons.) This is an exquisite production of the 
kind, and the kind is one which deserves encouragement. With- 
out going to the expense of separate illustrations, which need 
first-rate artists to make them worthy of their subject, the pub- 
lishers have produced a work which will not offend critical tastes, 
and will satisfy the desire for ornament. 

The remaining books of the gift-species are intended for a 
public which has not yet arrived at the luxurious arrogance of the 
older generation, and which is neither critical in its demands nor 
niggard in its approval. Aunt Louisa’s Keepsake, (F. Warne and 
Co.) will be a splendid gift book for very young children, if only 
their hands can be kept off it; and for older children, if the colour 
of the pictures does not seem preternaturally glaring. It will be 
safe to show the younger ones the pictures, and to let the older 
ones read the verses. Mr. James Greenwood has found that his 
former association with M. Ernest Griset produced such happy 
effects as to justify their repeating the experiment. ‘This year 
they have given us and our young friends two books of impos- 
sibilities. One is called the Bear-King, and is published by 
Messrs. Griffith and Farran. ‘The other is the Purgatory of Peter 
the Crucl, published by Messrs. Routledge. In the first, a sailor 
is wrecked on an iceberg, with a population of bears and an 
aristocracy of lions. He begins by killing one of the bears, 
aud clothing himself in its skin. With the skin the bear 
language comes upon him, and he earns the lasting grati- 
tude of the bears by killiug the whole family of lions, which 
has nourished what Mr. Frederic Harrison would call a vast 
and wicked ambition at the expense of the lower classes. 
Accordingly, the lucky sailor is proclaimed King of the Bears, and 
his unlimited monarchy succeeds to the leonine oligarchy, as was 
the case in France when Richelieu crushed the nobles. ‘Till his 
stock of rum and matches is at an end the sailor is as jolly a king 
as the monarch in the Sleeping Palace, but afterwards a deep 
gloom settles on him, and he is glad to hail the first ship which 
passes, M. Griset’s illustrations to this piece of marine assurance 
are rather wild and scratchy ; those in Peter the Cruel are much 
more effective. ‘The story, too, is more careful, and it teaches 
boys a lesson of which some of them stand too much in need. But 
as we are on the point of analyzing the story, and giving their due 
meed of praise to the best among the illustrations (which we may 
as well say are the scenes from the life of Peter as a bluebottle 
and of Peter as an ant), our pen is suddenly arrested. A small 
boy, whom we generally consult on the subject of juvenile 
books, comes up to our desk and says, ‘ Papa, are you writing 
articles on Peter the Cruel? It is foolish to write about toy books, 
because they are for children to play with, and children and old 
people are not the same thing.” 


CONTEMPORARY FRENCIL PAINTERS.* 
Ir is probable that photography will gradually work a complete 
and most wholesome revolution in the nature of the illustrated 
books that abound at this season of the year. ‘The employment 
of this art in supplying such books with copies of really good 
pictures and engravings, and the consequent displacement of a 
certain drawing-room style of illustration that has hitherto pre- 
vailed, cannot but have a salutary effect upon the general taste, 
and provided of course that no copyright be infringed, there seems 
to be scarcely any limit to its extension, Nothing indeed ought 
to be done to discourage the production of good engravings. But 
if the sort of engraving exposed for sale by the most popular 
London printseller not 100 miles from Waterloo Place be any 
criterion of the commodity with which photography so applied 
would come in competition, there need be no fear of the new 
practice working any mischief to the high-class engraver, who, 
judging by the same criterion, would appear to have little or no 
interest in the matter. Llowever, without the photographer's aid 
Mr. Hamerton’s pleasant gossip about contemporary French 
artists would not have been forthcoming. He has _pre- 
viously been compelled, as he tells us in his preface, to 
abandon designs of a similar nature, owing to the difficulty of 
writing anything of use without illustrations so numerous and 
costly as to alarm the prudence even of liberal publishers. 
Photography removes the difficulty. If a picture not fresh in the 








public memory is to be criticized in detail, it must be accom- 
panied by a good representation of the picture. With all its 
faults, nothing (he adds) is so good for this purpose as photo- 
graphy, because though not to be depended upon for its transla- 
tions of lights and darks, it is quite trustworthy for drawing, for 
composition, and for expression [yet if the lights and darks are 
incorrectly given, surely the expression must suffer?] whereas even 
the most careful engraving cannot be absolutely relied on for any- 
thing. Armed, therefore, with some excellent photographs, Mr. 
Hamerton proceeds to a discussion of contemporary French Art, 
which is all the more opportune that an unusually large number of 
English people have been enabled at the Great French Exhibition 
of 1867 to examine for themselves what French painting now is. 
Their judgment will probably not wholly coincide with the 
opinions so unreservedly and complacently uttered by some 
British journalists, that French Art is altogether an inferior and 
somewhat contemptible article, and will be glad of the assistance 
of so careful and intelligent a critic as Mr. Hamerton in tracing 
the progress of the French school during the present century. 
The subject is by no means exhausted in this essay. But 
within the limits of its sixty-six pages the reader may collect a 
tolerably accurate idea of the classicism which, with David for 
its high priest, held undisputed sway at the end of the last and 
the beginning of the present century ; of the romanticism which 
in course of time and changing ideas grew up, and dared dispute 
ascendancy with classicism; and of the naturalism which in 
lrance, as elsewhere, has prevailed in these latter days. He will 
see how these different creeds in art are connected with corre- 
sponding changes in other elements of national life, and will 
probably conclude with the author that the diversity, far from 
being a fit subject for regret, is a sign rather of the vitality of the 
art, and that each variety was a necessary growth of the time at 
which it appeared. The same notions of art have prevailed in 
the same order in England. But the world of art has been less 
deeply stirred by them here than in France, and we can scarcely 
understand the intensity of feeling and fury of partizanship which 
(as sometimes happened) would lead a student brought up in the 
ways of romanticism to claim at the sword’s point admiration for 
productions of his own masters from a devotee of the classic faith. 
In fact, the world of art, or rather of artists, does not exist here 
as amongst our neighbours. As a general rule, French artists live 
much more with each other as a distinct class, and are more 
absorbed in their art than their English brethren, who would use 
their swords, not to enforce their opinions, but to open the 
oyster of social distinction. This want of intercommunication, 
especially in the early days of studentship, is mischievous on 
another account, as Mr. Hamerton points out in speaking of the 
atelier system in France. After adverting to the unrestrained 
turbulence of the younger youths, who in the absence of the master 
establish mob rule, he says (p. 7) :— 

“Tho good of the Atelier system is that these youths get, each of 
them, five minutes’ real criticism whenever the master chooses to pay 
them a visit; and that the conceit is taken out of them very early by 
their comrades, so that their is little danger of their over-estimating 
themselves and their doings, like solitary amateurs with complimentary 
drawing-masters. .... It is scarcely necessary to add that this system 
has never been adopted in England, which is with some a matter of 
regret. If it could be introduced without the excessive classical 
authority in the teaching, and with some arrangement for preserving 
silence during the absence of the teacher, it might provent many young 
painters from wasting valuable time in the solitary and fruitless efforts 
which now too often exhaust them.” 

This fear of excessive authority and the bugbear of stunted indi- 
viduality and repressed genius has been put forward by none more 
strongly in England than by those on whom by their constitution 
the duty of masters is cast; so that the apprehension of doing 
that ill which ought and, judging by past experience (say of 
Italian artists of the sixteenth century), might be done well, has 
ended well nigh in its not being done at all. 

To the value set by the classicists on beauty of form is due the 
high character of French drawing. ‘True it is that this school in 
its devotion to form disparaged unduly other necessary qualities, 
as colour, and light and shade. ‘They ‘‘ expressed their modelling 
with the smallest possible amount of projection,” probably in imi- 
tation of the earliest classical paintings preserved at Pompeii, of 
which Wilkie said they were little more than coloured bas-reliefs. 
But this devotion led to a proficiency which ought never to be 
allowed to decline, and which, whether in painting the nude (as 
by the classicists it generally was) or any other kind of subjects, 
gives the artist a power of dramatic action and expression not other- 
wise attainable. The study of the naked figure was enforced by 


* Contemporary French Painters. By P.G. Hamerton. Loudon: Seeley and Co. | the classicists above, and to the exclusion of, all else :— 
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“But they are singularly pure in sentiment...... Take, for 

instance, the designs of Froment, the most exquisitely inventive artist of 
the whole school; I have examined hundreds of them, and though the 
figures are nearly always naked, I cannot remember a single instance of 
the most distant approach to impurity.” (p. 12.) 
Mr. Hamerton claims with some justice to be an impartial critic 
of the rival schools. He sees much to praise in all; but he is not 
thereby debarred from pronouncing final judgment against the 
classicists as a living school. ‘‘ What is the use of repeating 
forms of art which have already been fully realized? .... 
Classicism was excellent in its day ; at present it is excellent only 
in men like Froment, who take to it spontaneously, and give it new 
life in new forms.” 

The photographs with which the book is illustrated are all good 
examples of the art—some of them, especially the one after C. 
Jacque (p. 56), remarkably so. But they are not all good repre- 
sentatives cf the master whom they are intended to illustrate. 
Ingres in particular, the leader in later forms of the classical 
school, is ill represented by the ‘ Death of L. da Vinci,” as Mr. 
Hamerton himself allows. ‘La Source,” exhibited in London in 
1862, and again in Paris in 1867; or the ‘‘ Cdipus,” exhibited 
in Paris in 1867, at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, would have 
done better. At the last-named place was also a remarkable 
portrait by Ingres, *‘ Bertin ainé.” Of the artists so well known 
in England, Géréme, Meissonier, and FE. Frére, there are good 
examples in the “* Prisoner,” (which has been exhibited in London), 
“The Amateur of Pictures,” and ‘The Reading Lesson.” 
Gérdme gets scant praise. He is accused of not seeing colour; 
which, if he be compared to most of his countrymen, is scarcely 
true ; and of having no tenderness: and in illustration of the latter 
Mr. Hamerton says that when a man tells you some horrible story 
without the slightest expression of sympathy or horror you feel a 
double horror—that produced by the fact narrated, and that pro- 
duced by the heartlessness of the narrator. But this illustration 
is not a fair one. It would perhaps be fairer, if Gérdme painted 
himself in a horrible picture with an air of total indifference. ‘“ A 
common painter,” says Mr. Hamerton, speaking of the picture 
with the severed heads, “ would have given us bystanders with 
horror on their faces; but in this very coldness there is something 
peculiarly fascinating and terrible.” Just so. Géréme is not a 
common painter, and knows how to enhance the feeling of horror 
in the speetator’s mind. But the horror is not at the artist, here 
any more than in “ The Gladiators,” and Gérome is no more proved 
to be without feeling because he chooses horrible subjects, and 
paints them so as to make them ‘peculiarly fascinating and 
terrible,” than Ford the poet is proved heartless because he wrote 
the most horrible tragedy in the English language. 

There is an excellent photograph from a lithograph after C. 
Troyon, ‘‘ Morning Effect.” Troyon has many admirers in Eng- 
iand who will sympathize with Mr. Hamerton when he says that 
his admiration for that artist rises to enthusiasm. He givesa 
just estimate of Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur as a woman of great, but 
not the highest, powers as an artist. Her name probably stood 
higher, at least in England, just before the Great French Exhibi- 
tion of 1867, than her pictures there exhibited could ever have 
earried it. ‘There will also be found some excellent remarks on 
French military pictures (p. 34); though when he says that 
Protais is the first who, leaving to others the merely military spirit, 
studies soldiers simply as human beings placed in circumstances of 
great interest, he must have forgotten Raffet and the illustrations 
by that great artist of the Algerian campaign ending in the siege 
Raffet is known only, as C. Jacque is chiefly, 
It was a good thought to 


of Constantine. 
through the medium of lithography. 
place as frontispiece ‘*‘The Elder Sister,” by Bouguereau; a 
young girl with a yet younger brother in her arms. How 
watchful and trusty is this young nurse! What a bright and 
cheerful picture! Is there any one whose favour is not bespoken 
for a book with such a frontispiece ? 


o 


fry! 





NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


Mrs. Hearon’s little memoir of Sir D. Wilkie* does not pretend | 


to contain any new particulars about him, but only by the juxta- 
position of the most important facts of his life with copies of his 


most important paintings to facilitate the understanding both of | 


life and paintings. New particulars of his life, indeed, except in 
matters of detail, are not to be expected. His life has been not ill 
written by Cunningham ; and besides some trustworthy notes by 
Leslie, Haydon in his autobiography and in his lectures has 





* The Great Works of David Wilkie, Twenty-Six Photographs from the celebrated 
Engravings of his most important Paintings. With a descriptive Ac nt of the 
‘tures and a Memoir of the Artist. By Mrs. Charles Heat London: Bell and 
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recorded in his explosive and ungrammatical but graphic man- 
ner, a host of anecdotes relating to ‘‘one of the dearest and 
earliest friends of his youth,” which, coloured and even dis- 
torted by Haydon’s self-conceit and jealousy, as their facts often 
are, yet have the weight due to the testimony of an eye- 
witness, and if we will but bear in mind the vice that is in 
them, may assist us materially to conceive what manner of man 
Wilkie really was. In those same lectures, too, Haydon has 
given a sketch of young Wilkie’s face made while he was 


arguing with their common friend, Jackson. ‘* David Wilkie 
arguing with some apprehension he will get the worst of it,” 


is written under it, with the date December 20, 1807, and 
very keen and very much in earnest does Wilkie look. It 
is unquestionably a true likeness of the ‘queer, pale, keen- 
looking Scotchman,” of whom Jackson had written to Hay- 
don adding the significant postscript, ‘*N.B.—There is some- 
thing in him.” Mrs. Heaton has used her materials sufti- 
ciently well to excite a special interest in the twenty - six 
photographs that follow with such (if any such there be) who 
were previously ignorant of the main facts of Wilkie’s life. The 
photographs are in no case from the original pictures, but from 
engravings, a circumstance which has its advantages as well as 


its drawbacks. ‘They illustrate all periods of his work, 
though the omission of ‘ Pitlessie Fair” among the earlier, 
and ‘‘ Napoleon Dictating Terms to Pius VIL.” among the 


later pictures, is to be regretted. Of the latter there is an 
exceedingly good engraving by Mr. J. H. Robinson, which 
would have lent itself well to the photographer's art, but pro- 
bably there was a copyright to be conciliated. The “ Pitlessie 
Fair” is little known, but was highly praised by Haydon, no mean 
critic. It was the earliest of Wilkie’s ‘“‘ domestic” pictures, 
painted before he came to London. ‘‘ Yet,” says Haydon, ‘ it 
was composed in a style of knowledge and science that argues 
most extraordinary diligence in study, to have discovered so early 
the hidden principles of composition worthy of a higher style, and 
without having ever seen a picture by Teniers, as he told me. 
Prints from Raffaelle he must have seen, as he acknowledged, 
and from Raffaelle he undoubtedly imbibed those early hidden 
secrets of arrangement which distinguished everything he did.” 
However, copies are given of the ‘ Blind Fiddler,” ‘ The 
tent Day,” ‘The Village Politicians,” and ‘*'The Card 
Players,” and they well illustrate this period. ‘The praise 
thus bestowed on Wilkie is most just, and should not be over- 
looked. ‘To the careful composition of his pictures is due 
very much of their manly and dignified character ; and however 
some may be inclined to undervalue this part of a painter's art, 
and despise it as mere technicality, yet it will be found on con- 
sideration that the individual character of an artist finds in com- 
position one of its most convenient and most valuable means of 
expressing itself. Mrs. Heaton narrates the story of Wilkie 
visiting the Louvre in company with Haydon, and of the latter 
scolding his friend for spending the time “at some Jan Steen, 
while I [Haydon] never stopped until I stood before the * Trans- 
figuration.’” ‘That Wilkie should have chosen a Jan Steen for his 
adiniration is significant, for Jan Steen is remarkable for compo- 
sition very similar in kind to Wilkie’s, and it can only have been 
Haydon’s fallacious notion (shared by many others at that time) 
that art was “‘ high” or not according to the subject rather than 
the treatment, that prevented him from recognizing the same 
dignity of composition in Jan Steen that he praised in Wilkie. 
‘This virtue of fine composition is observable in Wilkie’s early 
pictures even more than in his later works, and we cannot agree 
with Mrs. Ileaton, when speaking of the ‘John Knox,” and 
regretting that it was not painted in the old style rather than in 
the new, she says, ‘The composition and the light and shade 
might not have been so effective, but it would probably have 
meant more had it been painted before his visit to Italy.” Whether 
the picture would in that case have meant more may be a question. 
| But the composition and light and shade of his earlier pictures 
| is certainly more artist-like in the old pictures. As to the 
meaning of Wilkie’s pictures (and in speaking of his pictures 
simply, one thinks inevitably of those which are most charac- 
| teristic of him, viz., his early ones), it has long since been read 
What Charles Lamb said of Hogarth may almost 
‘His pictures have this 





by thousands. 
fequally well be applied to Wilkie. 
in them, that they bring us acquainted with the every-day 
human face,—they give us skill to detect those gradations of 
}sense and virtue (which escape the careless or fastidious ob- 
server), in the circumstances of the world about us; and pre- 
vent that disgust at common life, that tedium quotidianarum for- 
| marum, which an unrestricted passion for ideal forms is in danger 
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of producing.” But perhaps Mrs. Heaton is right in saying that | 


it is mere impertinence to extol pictures which the world is never 


tired of admiring, and whose power to charm is sufficiently | 


attested by the numerous gazers they attract. ‘The admiration is 
not confined to the Upper Ten Thousand, nor to ten times that 
number; it is universal; and copies of his work adorns the walls of 
the humblest cottage, side by side with John Bunyan and the 
Prince of Wales. 

The pictures he painted, in his later or Spanish style, would 
never have given him thefame he has. It wasa style forced upon 
him, as it were, by the overpowering presence of Correggio, ‘Titian, 
and Velasquez, during his Italian and Spanish tours. He failed, 
indeed, to attain the qualities he so much admired in those 
great masters ; and it is impossible to suppose that, had he lived, 
he would not have materially modified the style which seems so 
little suited to his genius. His journey to the East was a return 
to nature at first hand, and if he had survived to carry out his 
dream of painting Scriptural events with exact truth of local cir- 
cumstance and detail, he must necessarily have changed many 
things in lis latest practice. ‘The local circumstances and details 
have been given since his day; but whether anything has been 
gained thereby may be questioned. 

It remains only to say that the photographs, which are by 
Cundall and Fleming, appear to be excellent specimens of the 
art, and that they represent fairly, in a small and accessible shape, 
the best/qualities of Wilkie’s best pictures. 

Issuing from the same publishers as the Wilkie photographs is 
a book called Masterpieces of Italian Art,t designed to illustrate 
the progress in art, not of one lifetime, but of three centuries —from 
Cimabue to Guido. The number of illustrations is the same as in 
the last case, so that the object is attained only in outline. But 
as far as it goes the book is a good one, giving some of the best, 
and here and there some of the less familiar, examples of the 
Italian masters. ‘The * Christ,” by Giovanni Bellini, in particular, 


isanoble figure. After Tintoretto there is the famous * Raising of | 


the Cross;” the ‘‘ Nativity of the Virgin,” by Andrea del Sarto ; 
** The Communion of St. Jerome,” by Domenichino, a picture upon 


which as much praise and as much abuse has been bestowed as on | 


any picture in the world; and the beautiful ‘‘ Aurora,” by 
Guido, which reaches the height of gracefulness without a 
taint of sentimentality or weakness. The illustrations of Italian 
art by photography in this manner might well be continued 
in future years with greater detail. The letterpress need 
not be repeated on every occasion. Sufficient books of refer- 
ence from Vasari to Crowe abound in every library. Books 
of this kind are made possible only by photography. Photography 
has also enabled Mr. J. P. Seddon{t ‘to rescue from oblivion 
the interesting remnants of the old domestic as well as of ecclesi- 
astical architecture ” which are still to be-found in the Rhine Pro- 
vinces, but which are rapidly undergoing transformation under the 
hands of the modern builder and renovator. Utility will not be 
stayed by considerations of the picturesque, and to the occupier of 
a house his own comfort stands before the satisfaction of an artist's 
esthetic perceptions. Mr. Seddon finds in this district rich but fast 
diminishing treasures of Romanesque architecture, and thinks that 
the account and the specimens of it which he supplies in the pre- 
sent volume are by no means ill timed or unnecessary. Ile is 
right. We want reminding that architecture has other develop- 
ments besides the Palladian and the Gothic, and nothing could 
serve the purpose better than such photographs as here given of 
Limburg Cathedral, and the severer church of Dietkirehen. As a 
photograph, the central passage of the “‘Apse of St. Castor, 
Coblenz,” is as near perfection as may be. 

Wood-carving§ has of late become rather a fashionable amuse- 
ment, especially with ladies, and as it is not at all a matter of 
indifference whether the guides to that art and the models supplied 
for imitation are or are not in good taste, there is much reason to 
be pleased with the little work written by “ A. F. B.,” and well 
supplied with patterns. ‘The rules appear to be plain and busi- 
ness-like, nor is it the least important recommendation of the art 
that ‘* the expense of tools and materials for commencing may be 
covered by one pound.” ‘The woodcuts are of the very best kind, 
especially those at pp. 28 and 30. 





+ Masterpieces of Italian Art. Twenty-Six Photegraphs from Drawings and 
ings after the most celebrated Painters of Italy, from the Thirteenth to 
xteenth Ceuturies. With Memoirs of the Painters. London: Bell and 





t Rambles in the Rhine Provinces. By John P. Seddon. TiHustrated with Chromo- 
Lithographs, Photographs, aud Wood Engravings. London; Murray. 
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A DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPILY.* 

Tus large octavo volume, of 1,300 pages, turns out to be a new 
edition of our old friend Mander. The editor would - perhaps 
have acted more wisely, and certainly protected himself from pos- 
sible unpleasant comments, had he avowed this on the title-page, 
instead of letting the book go forth as a new work. In the pre- 
face, however, he does tell us that, though * based on the thir- 
teenth edition of the well known Treasury of Biography, which, 
; as reconstructed, revised, and very greatly enlarged by myself, 
| Was substantially a new work, it is nevertheless far from being a 
mere reprint.” (Is it accident or design that even here be avoids all 
mention of Maunder’s name?) But if that thirteenth editivz of the 
Treasury (published only last year) was right in retaining Maunder’s 
name, it is diflicult to see how the present book can be right in taking 
a new title, and dropping the original compiler’s name altogether ; 
since, whatever may have been the advance made by the thirteenth 
on previous editions, this can only be called a handsomer edition 
of that, with the corrections and enlargements rendered necessary 
by the lapse of time, or suggested to the editor’s good sense by his 
desire to make his book more complete. We think it only fair to the 
public to say thus much, which we do in no unfriendly spirit to Mr. 
Cates. The authorship or compilership of a dictionary which has 
gone through numerous editions is, indeed, a question like that of 
the identity of the darned and redarned stockings with the original 
pair, and Mr. Cates is probably as fully justified in now (reating 
the work as his own, as Messrs. Liddell and Scott were in regarding 

their Greek Lexicon as their own work, based on that of Passow. 
In style of ‘+ get-up,” at least, the book is an immense advauce 
on the previous edition. It was certainly always a woader how 








| . ° . ° . 
| those mean-looking little books of Maunder’s contrived to hold so 


much ; but they were not even well printed for their size, and 
utterly useless to persous of weak eyes, and to most readers by 
artificial light. ‘The economy of buying a book like that thirteenth 
edition was therefore very questionable. This book, on the other 
hand, is sharply and clearly printed on good paper, aud may stand 
in any library beside the han lsomest books of reference 

Of course, 1,300 pages cannot contain an exhaustive dictionary 
of biography ; but by terse writing, and a fixed purpose always to 
give the essential points—date of birth and death, nationality, 
chief deeds, and, in the case of authors and artists, chief works — 
and to incline to reticence rather than prolixity in mere deserip- 
tion and in general remarks on character, a very useful work inay 
be compressed within those limits. Mr. Cates has done this, and 
done it accurately and well, so far as we can speak from a few 
days’ experience, for here assuredly the test of the pudding is in 
the eating. No man can pretend to universal knowledge, and but 
few can be a walking dictionary ; and some branches of science or 
art will almost of necessity be treated with more ‘cram ” and less 
knowledge than others in a work of this kind. An instance of this 
we fancy we discover in the article Beethoven, where the following 
very odd cnumeration is made as comprising that composer's most 
celebrated works :—** Fidelio,” ** Mount of Olives,” ** Adelaida,” 
‘Sinfonia Kroica,” ‘‘ Sinfonia Pastorale,” ‘‘ Concerto in C Minor,” 
** Sonata Pathétique,” and ** Sonata with Funeral March.” Neither 
on the score of popular favour nor on that of artistic power and 
ingenuity, it seems to us, can those two symphonies, one concerto, 





| and two sonatas be justly picked out from the rest : and why are 


none of the quartets mentioned, on which Beethoven's fame per- 
haps most of all rests, inasmuch as he was there pre-eminently the 








creator of a new form of composition? The foreign names, includ- 
ing the Oriental, are generally given with creditable accuracy ; 
but the proper Greek forms of names like Aristotle, Euclid, ought 
to be added in parenthesis, and there should be a few more cross- 
references: ¢.y., the poet called Hafiz is given solely under this 
form, which is no name at all, but a mere epithet, without any 
reference from his name, Mohammed Shemseddin. A very com- 
mendable feature of the book is a reference to the best biographies 
of the person treated of: here a diligent search might no doubt 
discover some inaccuracies and omissions which could hardly be 
avoided ; but we find this part of the work generally satisfactory. 
We cannot help noticing with regret, however, the omission of 
Washington Irving’s Life of Mohammed ; for, however incorrect 
it may be found by the deeper studies of modern Orieutalists, it 
must always have a literary value and a certain fascination for 
readers of all classes. On the whole, therefore, this biographical 
dictionary may be recommended as well planned, full of matter, 
and reliable; and as brought down to the very year in which it 
is published. Living persons are excluded. 





* A Dictionary of Genera! Bivoraphy. With a Classified and Chron a 
” the Principal Names. Edited by W. L, R. Cates, London: Longman. 
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LITERATURE. 


——>——_ 


CURRENT 


Bixpincs.—Often as we have been puzzled to find an appropriate 
heading for paragraphs which seem mere quotations from library cata- 
logues, we never felt this want so keenly as we do now that the year 
is expiring. We suppose it is on the principle of gathering up the 
fragments that so many publishers tempt us with complete collections 
of works which we found it impossible to mention when their parts had 
the charm of novelty. Certain magazines looked at us gloomily during 
the year, and asked why they were not criticized together with the 
Cornhill and Blackwood. But as they were small and thin, and were 
published weekly, we were able to neglect them, and they could not take 
any revenge on us, Now, they suddenly employ the binder to make 
them up into a volume, and it is incumbent on us to take note of them. 
It is, however, quite impossible that we can master their contents now 
that they come before us in a body. We must be allowed to mention 
their names as shortly as possible, and to introduce them to such 
readers as desire a copious supply of literature at a cheap 
rate, and with illustrative accompaniments. We have, first of 
all, a handsome volume which calls itself the People's Mugazine, 
Vol. I., and is published by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. <A novel by Holme Lee, another by Mr. Gilbert and 
another by Mr. H. Sutherland Edwards, are among the principal con- 
tents. Cassell’s Magazine, Vol. I. (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin), contains 
the story of “Anne Judge, Spinster,” which has been reprinted and 
reviewed in an orthodox manner. The Leiswre Hour for 1867 (Religious 
Tract Society) and the Sunday at Home for the same year and from the 
same publishers contain some fair coloured illustrations, and both stories 
and sketches of a moral and useful tendency. The ninth volume of 
the Victoria Magazine (Emily Faithfull) continues the work of its 
predecessors, and may be placed beside them on the shelves of the 
Women's Advocate’s Library. The future historian of the frivolity 
of the nineteenth century will, no doubt, value the first volume 
of Echoes from the Clubs (published at the office), but any other 
reader who takes up the volume, and allows himself to be beguiled by its 
lightness and occasional sparkle, will find that he has wasted his time 
sadly in the pursuit of amusement, A work of a very different type is 
the Friendly Visitor for 1867 (Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday), intended 
for good children, and almost too good for the majority of them. Next 
in order to this comes the Children’s Friend for 1867 (Seeley, Jackson, 
and Halliday), a work of vory similar tendency. Old Merry's Annual 
(Jackson, Walford, and Hodder) is intended for boys, and contains both 
stories and illustraticns which will suit that class of readers. For large 
and cheap pictures of a moral and useful kind we may go to the Band of 
Hlope Review (Partridge), and the British Workman (published at the 
office). 

Handy Royal Atlas of Modern Geography, exhibiting the Present 
Condition of Geographical Discovery and Research in the several 
Countries, Empires, and States of the World. By Alexander Keith 
Johnston, (Blackwood, Edinburgh, 1868.)—This is Mr, Keith John- 
ston’s admirable Royal Atlas diminished in bulk and scale so as to be, 
perhaps, fairly entitled to the name of “handy,” but still not so much 
diminished but what it constitutes an accurate and useful general atlas 
for ordinary houscholds. Whether the atlas is “handy” or not, we 
are not sure; it is, at all events, a heavy handful, but nothing 
much smaller would really be of much use or value as a family 
atlas. It gives England and Wales in two parts, — very clearly 
and fully,—Scotland in two parts, in deference, we suppose, to the 
special studies of the geographer,—and Ireland in one. All the maps 
The maps of Africa, Abyssinia, the 


are in pages of a large quarto size. 
The map 


sources of the Nile, India, &., embody the latest discoveries. 
of New Zealand is excellent, and all that we have examined give the 
goneral features clearly, and mark as many places as is possible without 
confusion and overloading. Mr. Johnston would render this valuable 
atlas (which is very reasonable in price) still more convenient for 
common use, if he would print the number of the map outside each page, 
The index, he tells us, is very complete, and we can 
It is, however, a mistake 


as well as inside. 
easily believe it from our slight testing of it. 
to say that it comprises ‘ every place found in the maps.” Zernetz, for 
example, in the Engadin, is given in the map of Switzerland, but is not 
given in the index. 

A Bushel of Merry Thoughts. By Wilhelm Busch. Described and 
ornamented by Harry Rogers. (Low, Son, and Marston.)—The illus- 
trations in this work have appeared in a Munich comic paper, and are 
woll known in South Germany. Their style of design is primitive, and 
the laugh is foreed even when it is loudest. Take the case of the two 
boys who roll Diogenes and his tub down a hill, but are caught by two 
nails sticking out of the tub, and are squeezed flat beneath it. The 
bodies of the boys look exactly as if they had been ironed out. Again, 
take the boy who goes skating on a very cold day, and is frozen into an 
ice figure. He is put at the fire to melt, but as his whole body has 
become ice, his whole body melts, and you see a stream of water, ina 
sort of human shape, with a nose and fingers, running about the floor. 
This kind of fun might suit grown-up Munichers, but it will be confined 
to English children. 


——___. 

Old Merry’s Christmas Party. (Jackson, Walford, and Hodder.) — 

The contents of this book are just what we might expect from its title, 

The young folks are supposed to have 2 Christmas party, in the midst 

of which some well known writers are ushered in, and tell stories, 

“The Indian Adventure in the Rocky Mountains ” and the “ Attack on 
a Lighthouse by a Body of Wreckers” are good of their kind. 


Upside Down; or, Turnover Traits. From original sketches by the 
late William McConnell. (Griffith and Farran.)—Some of these sketches 
| impress us more favourably and give us a higher conception of Mr, 
| McConnell’s power than the drawings which he issued during his life- 

time. But only two or three of these are perfect of their kind. The 
idea was good and new, save that perhaps it was suggested by Mr. C, 
| H. Bennett's Shadows. Yet, except in the pictures of the deer’s 
head, which, when turned upside down, represents a fair girl, tho 
donkey’s head, which gives place to a constant reader of the Zimes, and 
perhaps one or two others, the inversions are not sufficiently clear or 
complete. They suggest too easily what they ought to keep out of 
sight till it is to be disguised no longer, and when the plate is turned 
upside down reminiscences of its former aspect obtrude themselves too 
Remarks that the man has 





visibly upon the most credulous children. 
an ape’s face painted on his chin and that the horse has pockets are 
rather humiliating when they proceed from youthful critics. Still, there 
is some fun to be made out of the book if it is held rightly. 

Nursery Tales. A New Version. By Mrs. R. Valentine. (F. Warne 
and Co.) —We object on principle to the critical method being applied 
to that portion of the early history of mankind of which the scene is 
laid in the nursery. Whether the traditions which we have learnt are 
improbable or not, they are sacred, and it is certain that they will not 
be improved by being made more natural. Mrs. Valentine's alterations 
and additions do not soem to us happy. When we were promised “a 
new version” on tho outside of the book, we thought it possible that 
Miss Thackeray's success had given her an imitator. But there is no 
such novelty as that in Mrs. Valentine’s work, and we think she would 
have done well not to change what she cannot better. 

Gerald and Harry; or, the Boys in the North. By Emilia Marryat 
Norris. (Griffith and Farran.)—How the boys came to be in the North, 
and what they did there, will be scen on reference to Mrs. Norris's 
story. If the adventures of Gerald and Harry are produced in a rather 
roundabout way, and if every single adventure is a link in a chain of 
education which most boys will think wild and unnatural, the events of 
the story are of such a kind as will reconcile its readers to any amount 
of improbabilities. Bears, wolves, walruses, lynxes, and Laplanders 
are splendid materials for a book of this kind, and when two boys are 
lost in Norway, taken captives, subjected to hardships, and liberated by 
a cunning stratagem, we may be sure that their history will be followed 
with interest. 

The Vernons of Holly Mount. By Maggie Symington. (A. W. 
Bennett.)—A fair little story, which would bo better if its moral was 
not forced upon its readers, and if all its incidents were not too abrupt 
in themselves, and too closely connected with the moral. 

The Belgravia Annual. Edited by Miss Braddon. (Belgravia Office.) 
Gold, Silver, Lead, otherwise Warne’s Christmas Annual. Edited by 
Mrs. R. Valentine. (I. Warne and Co.)—These two collections of 
seasonable stories and verses may serve as types of the many Christmas 
numbers and annuals which remain unnoticed. The Christmas number 
of Belgravia is best as a representative of those which do not deserve a 
notice ; most of its stories are trashy, and their illustrations are worthy 
ofthem. Such tales as Miss Braddon’s own, which turns on an old 
chest full of papers, and the other tale which employs the same useful 
but rather antiquated piece of furniture as a depositary for a poisoned 
husband's bones, take an unfair advantage of the licence accorded to 
Christmas fooling. Mr. Sala’s “Serious Ball” is amusing, and so 
are some of Mr. Ross’s sketches in the “Elopement in High 
Life,” though wanting in all artistic qualities. One or two other 
papers are above the Belgravian level, and Mr. Alfred Thompson 
earns some praise both for his writing and his drawing. In spite of its 
affected tive and its illegible type, Warne’s Christmas Annual is a good 
specimen of its class. It contains contributions by Mr. Henry Kingsley, 
the Author of the Heir of Redelyjjz, Mr. F. W. Robinson, Mr. Dutton 
Cook, the Hon. Eleanor Eden, and other favourite writers. These may 
take rank as the gold and silver; we shall make the comparison invidious 
by naming those who represent the baser metal. Miss Yonge begins the 
volume well by a story of the times of the Spanish Armada, and Mr. Datton 
Cook’s tale, called “ Poor Mr. Baxter,” runs well, until it ends rather too 
theatrically. The same objection may be mado to Mr. Henry Kingsley’s 
“Secking your Fortune.” All the early part of the story is excellent. 
The struggle of young Lionel Blackestone with the snow ona Welsh 
pass, his starting to walk from Wales to Southampton, and his medita- 
tion before the fire when he cannot even give his dog a meal, are related 
with all Mr. Kingsley’s spirit. But then in comes a noble friend, and 
we are told that in after years Lionel also became a lord, and fought all 
manner of nations, from the Affghans and the Sikhs to the House of 
Lords itself. There is a touch of the transformation scene in this, 
and we expect something more than pantomime from Mr. Henry 
Kingsley. 
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BELL & DALDY’S CHRISTMAS LIST. 


ART and SONG. [Illustrated by Painters and Poets. 
With a Selection of the Choicest Poems in the Language. Edited by the late 
Mr. Ropert Beit. Illustrated with Steel Engravings of rare beauty from 
Drawings by D. Roberts, R.A., J. M. W. Turner, R.A., T. Stothard, R.A., W. 
Collins, R.A., F. Goodall, R.A., and other artists. New Edition. Demy 4to, 
cloth, 31s 6d; in handsome walnut binding, 36s; Large-Paper Edition, imperial 
4to, proof impression, £3 3s, 

“A noble volume. ...... We could not pronounce higher praise than to say 
that the vignettes are worthy of the artists and the engravers. They are thirty-one 
in number, and they form a perfect gallery of art, which is not to be criticized, but 
admired.” —TZimes. 


MASTERPIECES of ITALIAN ART. Consisting of 
Photographs taken from the finest Engravings of the most celebrated Paintings 
of the Italian Masters. With descriptive Letter-press and Memoirs. Demy 
4to, £2 2s. [Vow ready. 

«Beginning with Cimabue and ending with Guido, this superb volume reproduces 
enough of the glory of the great phase of design to which it refers to render an 
extremely satisfactory account of its growth, elevation, and decay,”"—Atheneun. 


The GREAT WORKS of SIR DAVID WILKIE. Con- 
sisting of Photographs of the tinest Engravings of his most admired Works. 
With a Memoir and Descriptive Letterpress, Demy 4to, £2 2s. 

[Vow ready. 


ANCESTRAL HOMES of ENGLAND. Containing His- 
torical and Descriptive Notices of the noblest Castles, Halls, 2nd Mansions in 
the Kingdom. With Forty Coloured Illustrations, Edited by the Rev. F. O. 
Morris. 4to, very handsomely bound, £1 Ls 6d, 


The GREAT WORKS of RAPHAEL. Thirty Photo- 
graphs from the most beautiful kugravings of Raphael's Paintings. With a 
Memoir. £2 2s. 


“Substantial and important contributions to the highest art.”"—Suturday Review, 


The CHOICEST of REMBRANDT’S ETCHINGS. Thirty 
beautiful Etchings from the specimens in the British Museum and in the 
possession of Mr. SeyMoua HADEN, With a Mempir by Dr. ScHELTEMA, of 
Amsterdam. Demy 4to, £2 2s. 

*,* This volume contains a photograph of the celebrated Etching, “Christ Heal- 
ing the Sick,” commonly known as the * Hundred-Guilder Piece.” Of the five copies 
of this Masterpiece by Rembrandt, that one of Sir Charles Price’s Collection fetched 
the unprecedented sum of £1,150. 





“The photographs have been successful to a marvel.” —Athenvum, 


MEMORIALS of MULREADY. A Coloured Edition. 
Fourteen Photographs from the finest Engravings of his most admired Paint- 
ings, coloured by hand. With a Memoir by F. StePHENS. £5 13s 6d. 

Also, with the Photographs plain, price £2 2s, 


“ Here we have Mulready’s precision, his poetical taste, and his sweetness very 
fairly preserved "—Saturday Review. 


The RUINS of POMPEII. By Thomas H. Dyer, LL.D. 
A Series of large Photographic Views of the most interesting Remains. With 
a History of the Destruction of the City. Handsomely bound, 31s 6d. 
“A very sumptuous and artistic publication. So complete is the descriptive 
letter-press that it might almost stand for a manual of Roman domestic and social 
life."—Saturday Review. 


FLAXMAN'S DANTE. Complete, consisting of more 
than One Hundred large Plates, engraved by Moses, With a full description of 
each Composition, from the Translation of the Rev, HENRY FRANCIS CARY. 
Very handsomely half-bound in scarlet morocco, price £2 12s 6d, 


“A very noble volume.”—Saturday Review. 


The ART of ILLUMINATION, as PRACTISED during the 
MIDDLE AGES. By Henry SHaw, F\S.A, Illustrated with exquisite full-page 
Engravings, Initial Letters, and Borders, Imperial 8vo, £1 11s 6d. 

“To those who have not been watching closely the development of wood-engravy- 
ing—who have not, for instance, seen the Illustrated Testament published two or 
three years ago by Messrs. Longman—such exquisite results as we have here will 
appear almost mysterious..,....A more serviceable and exhaustive piece of Art expo- 
sition we do not remember ever having read.”"—Jeader, 


LEGENDS and LYRICS. By Adelaide Anne Procter. 
With additional Poems and an Introduction by Charles Dickens; a Portrait by 
Jeens, and 20 Illustrations by W. C. T. Dobson, A.R.A., J. Tenniel, W. H. Milluis, 
and other artists. Fceap. 4to, ornamental cloth, 21s, 


Mrs. ALFRED GATTY'S PARABLES from NATURE; a 
handsomely Illustrated Edition; with Notes on the Natural History. The Illus- 
trations by eminent artists. The Four Series complete in One Volume. Impcrial 
8vo, ornamental cloth, gilt edges, £1 1s. 

FIRST and SECOND SERIES, 10s 6d, cloth gilt. 
THIRD and FOURTH SERIES, 10s 6d, cloth gilt. 


4to, £3 3s, 
BRITISH SEAWEEDS. Drawn from Professor Harvey's 


“Phycologia Britannica,” with Descriptions in popular language, By Mrs. 
ALFRED GATTY. This volume contains drawings of the British Seaweeds in 803 
figures coloured after nature, with rules for preserving and laying out Sea- 
weeds, and the order of their arrangement in the Herbarium. 


London: BELL and DALDY, York street, Covent Garden. 





NEW WORKS. 


The IRISH in AMERICA. 


Macutmer, MP. for Cork. Post 8vo, 128 6d. 


By Joun Francis 


(On Tuesday next. 


MEMOIRS of Sir PHILIP FRANCIS, K.C.B. 


Commenced by the late JOSEPH PARKES; completed and edited by HgRMAN 
MERIVALE, M.A, 2 vols, 8vo, with Portrait and Fac-Similes, price 30s, 
3 
CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. By Max 
MULLER, MLA., Fellow of All Suuls’ College, Oxford, 2 yols., 21s, 
q 


The HISTORY of INDIA. Vol. III. From the 


Administration of Lord W. Bentinck to that of Lord Dalhousie, 1828-1855. 
By JOHN CLARK MARSHMAN, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


HISTORY of the ROMANS under the EMPIRE. 


By the Rey. Dr. CHARLES MERIVALE, 8 vols. post Svo, 48s. 


6 


LESSONS of MIDDLE AGE, with some Account of 
various Cities and Men, By the Author of “Recreations of a Country 
Parson.” Post 8vo, 9s. (On Tuesday next. 


7 


AXEL, and other Poems. ‘Translated from the Swedish 
by Henry Lockwoop, Square crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


8 
The HOLY CHILD, in Four Cantos; also an Ode to 


Silence, and other Poems, By STEPHEN JENNER, M.A, Feap. 8yvo, 5s. 


9 
PICTURES in TYROL, and Elsewhere, from a Family 
Sketch-Book. By the Author of “A Voyage en Zigzag,” &c, Quarto, with 
numerous Llustrations, 21s, 
10 


The STATES of the RIVER PLATE, their Industries, 
Commerce, &c. By WiLrrip LATHAM, Buenos Ayres, New Edition, revised, 
Svo, 12s, [Next week. 

ll 


WORKMEN and WAGES at HOME and ABROAD. 


By J. WaAxp, Author of * The World in its Workshops.” Post 8vo. [Vert week. 


12 
EXPOSITION of the THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES, 
Historical and Doctrinal. By E. HaroLp Brownk, D.D., Lord Bishop of Ely. 
Seventh Edition. 8vo, 16s, 
13 
CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE 
and EPISTLES of St. PAUL, copiously illustrated, 
LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols, 4to, 48s. 
INTERMEDIATE EDITION, 2 vols. square crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, Condensed. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 12s. 


4 
CHRISTIANITY without JUDAISM. By the Rev. 


BADEN POWELL, M.A., F.R.S. Second Edition. Crown 8yo, 5s, 
1 


BIBLE ANIMALS: an Account of the various Birds, 
Beasts, Fishes, and other Animals mentioned in the Holy Scriptures. By the 
Rey. J. G. Woop, M.A., F.L.S, Copiously illustrated with Wood Engravings. 
To be completed in 20 parts, price 1s each. Part L. on the 31st inst, 


16 


GYMNASTS and GYMNASTICS. By Joun 


Howarp. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. With 445 Exercises and 135. 
Woodcuts, Crown 8yo, 1s 6d. (On Tuesday next. 


17 
OUTLINES of PHYSIOLOGY, Human and Com- 


varative. By JOHN MARSHALL, F.R.C.\S. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with numerous 
WV oodcute, (On Thursday next, 


18 
CURIOSITIES of LONDON; with nearly Sixty 


Years’ Personal Recollections. By Joun Timps, F.S.A. New Edition, corrected 
and enlarged, 8vo, Portrait, 21s. (On Tuesday next, 


19 
NOVELS and TALES. By G. J. Wuyre Metvitre. 


DIGBY GRAND, 5s. HOLMBY HOUSE, 5s. 
GENERAL BOUNCE, 5s. The INTERPRETER, 5s, 
The GLADIATORS, 5a. KATE COVENTRY, 5s. 
GOOD FOR NOTHING, 6s, The QUEEN'S MARIES, 6s, 


20 

TALES and STORIES, by the Author of “ Amy 
Herbert.” Cloth, gilt edges. 

AMY HERBERT, 3s 6d. 
GERTRUDE, 35 64. 
EARL'S DAUGHTER, 3s 6d 
EXPERIENCE of LIFE, 3s 6d. 
CLEVE HALL, 4s 6d. 


IVORS, 4s 64. 

KATHERINE ASIITON, 4s 6d. 
MARGARET PERCIVAL, 6s. 
LANETON’S PARSONAGE, 5s 6d. 
URSULA, 5s 6d, 








London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 

duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM S. 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs, Elkington and Co., is beyond all comparison 
the very best article next to sterling silver that can be 
employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by 
no possible test can it be distinguished from real silver, 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
finish and durability, as follows 
























Be. , 
loz eligi | sé 
348|\ 33 | £2 
St2\/Rs 85 
SA Ay bf 
= at 
i€s,d£ sdf 5.d'€ 8,4 
12 Table Forks.......cccceeeeeeL 13 012 002 402100 
12 Table Spoons .11302 002 40200 
12 Dessert Forks .. -L 40L1I0LROLDO 
12 Dessert Spoons wl 40110 011201150 
12 Tea Spoons. 91601 O01 201 50 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt ‘bowls... .9 10 09 12 00 12 00 13 6 
2 Sauce Ladles ......0. AU) 800 89 90 
1 Gravy Spoon ........ 360 9001000110 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls.,..0 340 400 400 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, giltbowl.0 189 200 269 23 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs...... 02609 360 369 40 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers.,.....1 4.0110 01 10 01 100 
1 Butter Knife . .9 260 400 569 690 
1 Soup Ladle ..., ..(0 10 0:9 12 010 16 09 17 0 
1 Sugar Sifter....ccccsseseee. 330 460 460 50 











Total seecscvecsonveeso£]9 19 912 9 013 9 6141738 

Any article to be had singly at the same prices, An 

oak chest to contain the above, and a relative number 

of knives, &c., £2 15s. Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish 

Covers, and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, 

&c., at proportionate prices, All kinds of replating 
done by the patent process, 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 


haa al 


GENE 





upwards of 600 Illustrations of his unrivalled St« 
Sterli 





Nickel Silver and 

Britannia Metal Goods, 

Dish Covers, Hot-Water Dishes, 
Stoves and Fenders, 

Marble Chimney-Pieces, 
Kitchen Ranges, 

Lamps, Gaseliers, 

Tea Trays, 


At 39 OXFORD STREET, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, 




























C varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the 
world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8. BUR- 
TON’S, at prices that are remunerative only because of 
the largeness of the sales, 
| s_./2./¢8 
ba lod 
Gis Ci a eae 
Ivory Handles. | sg | ra Ez 

22/22) 3 

Ss) a ~ 

a. a.] 8. dos. d. 
S}-inch ivory handles ........00000-/ 13 0) 10 6 5 0 
54-inch fine ivory balance handle 8) 18 0} 14 0} 56 9 
4-inch ivory balance handles ......) 21 0/16 0 5 9 
4-inch fine ivory handles ............ 28 0} 21 0 8 O 
4-inch finest African ivory handles| 34 0) 27 0 12 0 
Ditto, with silver ferules .......... 42 0} 350 13 «6 
Ditto, carved handles, silverferules| 55 0| 45 018 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles .,. --| 2 019 0 7 6 
Silver handles of any pattern ......| S40} 54 * 21 0 
Bone and Horn Handles,—Knives 

and Forks, per Dozen. | 

White bone handles .......... | 13 6) ll 06 38 0 
Ditto, balance handles ... | 23 0°17 0 4 6 
Black horn-rimmed shoulde Ss. | 18 0/15 6 4 6 

12 6G 9 6 3 O 





Ditto, very strong-riveted handles.,| 
The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, and of the new plated flsh-eating knives and 
forks and carvers, 
NOMFORT and WARMTH in BED. 
The Patent Eider and Arctic Down Quilts, Manu- 
factured by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, combine light- 
ness with warmth, They wash like ordinary coverlets 
and without unpicking, and used either to supersede 





R. AL 
appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of WAL ES 3. sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post-paid. 


With List of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large Show Rooms, 
and + NEWMAN STREET; 4, 5, and 6 PE 


1 NEWMAN YARD, LONDON. 


blankets or as ornamental counterpanes, Price, Eider 
down, from 16s to £6; Arctic, 7s to 35s, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by 


It contains 


k 0} 
z Silver and Electro-Plate, 


Urns and Kettles, 

Table Cutlery, 

Clocks and Candelabra, 
Baths and Toilet Ware, 

Tron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Bedding and Bed-Hangings, 
Bed-Room Cubinet Furniture, 
Turnery Goods, &e. 


RRY'S PLACE; and 








and 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 


CANDELABRA, MODERATOR LAMPs, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass, STATUETTS#S in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments, in a Show-Room erected expressly 
for these articles, 

OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s, 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2, 

All articles marked in plain figures, 
‘Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents, 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 
cuted, 
LONDON—Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-Rooms, Broad 
street.—Established 1807, 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 29s, 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 6s per 


4s 6d, 








5s 6d, and 


ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 
6s 6d per 1,000, 
The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 
1s per 100, 
STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s ‘6d per ream, 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s and 6s 6d per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is per 100— 
Super thick quality. 
TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for 1s 6d. 
COLOURED STAMPING {Re lief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or $s 6d per 1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s, Monograms, two letters, from 5s; 
three letters from 7s. Business or Address Dies from 3s, 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s per ream; Ruled, ditto 


6d, 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most 
liberal terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream 
paper, 40 pages, 2s per doz. 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST of Inkstands, Despate 
Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post free, 

Established 1541. 


VNLEAR COMPLEXIONS 

/ for all who use the * United Service” Soap Tablet, 
which also imparts a delicious fragrance. 

Manufactured by J. C. and J. FIELD, 
Patentees of the Self-Fitting Candles, 

Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, 

and others, 
*,* Use no other.—See name on each tablet. 

\ 


LOCOCK’S WAFERS.—* Dee, 10, 1867, 
your deservedly popular medicine are most wonderful, 
and as it were magical.” Signed J. WILLIAMSON, 
Medical Hall, Hunslet, Leeds. Dr. Locock’s Wafers 














ORDERS of the CHEST and LUNGS by Dr. 


give instant relief to asthma, consumption, coughs, 
colds, and all disorders of the breath and lungs, 
1s 14d per box. By all medicine vendors. 


Price 


ORE CURES (this week) of DIS- | 
The effects of | 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 
INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 

This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome, Sold in bottles, 3s Sd each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
| Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the a seal and 
pink label ; cork branded “ Kinahan'’s LL Wh 


wk D'S MAYFAI R SHERRY, at 36s 
per Dozen. Fit fora gentleman's table, Bottles 
and cases included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders 
payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON 
(Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street 
West, Mayfair, W., London, 


monic BITTER S.— 
Unrivalled stomachic stimulant, palatable any 
wholesome, is WATERS’ QUININE WLNE. Sold bd 
Grocers, Oilmen, Confectiouers, c., at 30s a dozen, 
Manufactured by WATER'S and WILLIAMS, 2 
Martin’s 8 lane, Cannon street, London. 


E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
eo SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 











S.—E. LAZENBY 
and T SON, svle proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickle 8, Sauces, and Condi- 
| ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 

name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
| inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public, Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W, 

Priced Lists post free on application. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION,.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
| ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 
the well known label, signed “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
| Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 
be genuine. 
=. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port 
| man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
| from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
| a view to deceive purchasers. 
Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men, 











— ‘SAUCE, =. EA AND PERRINS’ 
\ TORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


This delici ious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 


| 
| 
! 
| 
| - > \ ce , 
i“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,’ 
| is prepared solely by LEA and PERRINS, 
| The public are respectfully cautioned against worth- 
less imitations, and should see that LEA and PERRINS’ 
| names are on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 
ASK FOR « LEA AND PERRINS'” SAUCE. 
Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors. 

Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
| Messrs. BARCLAY and Sons, London, &c., &c., 
' Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


and by 


UTLERY, Warranted. — The most | 








J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 

e@ Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe, 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent str, 

London— (22 Cornhill. aaaeny Ge 

M: narra Mosley street, 

Liverpool—50 Bold street. 
Messrs. NICOLL’S CURRENT LIST of 
FoR GENTLEMEN 


PRICES, 





Evening Dress Coats.,....£2 12 6 ...£3 30 £3 13 6 
Surtout Frock do.. 3 80..316..4 4 0 
TEOUETE..ccocrovccesessevoenre 1 10... 1 60... 1 10 


For You: NG GENTLE MEN. 














Highland Costume........ 20...£5 50 .£3 89 
Knickerbocker Dres a9... 3 30 rs 3 30 
Sailor's Dress 50..1150...2 2 0 
Jacket, Vest, and Trousers <9 
woe 2 20... 2126... 3 39 
Overcoats, Trousers, &e.. are charged in proportion to 
size, 
For LaADIes. 
Riding Habits ...............£3 30 ...£4 40 ...£6 6 0 
Pantalon de Chasse 24 20. 216... 3 99 
Travelling Dress, t 
CL  , or 2126.3 30...4 40 
New Registered Cloak, 2 56... 2126... 2176 
Waterproof Tweed do..,... 1 10 — -_ 


SPECIALITIES for the. w INTER.—For Gentlemen — 

In Overeoats of milled and treble Devon and 
Melton waterproof cloths. 

SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—For Gentlemen, 
In Morning and Evening Suits for Full Dress, 
and other purposes, 

SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—For Gentlemen.— 
In Overcoats for the Promenade or Demi- 
Dress, of light, warm, fine, soft ¢ loths, lined 

throughout with silk, quilted on swan's down, 

SPECL! — for the WIN'TER.—In Dress Suits for 


Bo. 
SrEcnes. ITIES for the WINTER.—In Dress Knicker- 
»ocker Suits for Boys. 
SPEC 1ALT’ TIES for the WINTER.—In Sailor's Dress 
for Boy 
SPECL — al TIES for the WINTER .—In Overcoats for 
OVS, 
For Ladies.—SPECIALITIES in Serge and Cloth 
Costumes, Jackets, Coats, Cloaks, &c. 
Superior Dress for immediate use, or made to mea- 
sure at a few hours’ notice, 
H, J. and D. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers, 


\ 7 F. THOMAS and CO.’s PATENT 
SEWING MACHINES.—The celebrated No, 
The new 








2 Machine, unequalled for general work, £10, 


Domestic Machines complete (Lock Stitch), £5 5s, 
£6 6s,and £8, Catalogues free. W. F. Thomas and 
Co., 1 and 2 Cheapside, and Regent Circus, Oxford 


street, London, 





VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 


EDS’ TE ADS, BE DDING, and BED- 

ROOMFURNITURE.—An Illustrated Catalogue, 

with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM FURNI- 

TURE, sent (free by post) on application to FILMER 

and SONS, upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners street, 

Oxford street, W.—Factory, 34 and 35 Charles street. 
An illustrated catalogue post free. 


(NITY SOAP, OIL, 
EPOT. 


HOUSEHOLD SOAPS, dry and fit for use, railway 
carriage free, and no charge for the case if one ewt. or 
upwards be taken at one time. 

Candles and Oil, best quality, at low prices for cash, 

Railway carriage paid on all goods of £5 value, 

Also City Agents for CROSSE and BLACKWELL'S 
unequalled PICKLES, SAUCES, and PRESERVED 
FRUITS. 

Priced Lists sent upon application, 

WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, 
Purveyors to the Royal Palaces and House of 
16 BisHOPSGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C 


OD LIVER OIL.—Pale Newfoundland. 
Testimonials as to its purity and genuineness 
have been received from the following ominent physi- 
cians ;—Professor Taylor, M.D., &e., &¢.; Dr. Scott, 
M.D. L.B.C.P., F.LS., &e.; Dr. Edwin Sesue, MD. 
L.B.C.P., MRCS. &.. &e. ‘Just imported by 
KEATING and ( ‘O,, 79 St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
m,. imperial helf-pints, 1s 6d; pints, 2s 9d; quarts, 
8; five pints, 11s, 


EETH.—Mr. WARD, Senior, M.D., 
188 Oxford street, respectfully intimates that over 
20 years’ practical experience enables him to insert 
Artificial Teeth without the least pain, on the most im- 
proved and scientifle principles, whereby a correct arti- 
culation, perfect mastication, and a firm attachment to 
the mouth are insured, defying detection, without any 
injurious or uns sightly wires. Artificial tooth on vulcanite, 
from 3s 6d, complete set, from £4; on platinized silver, 
7s 6d, complete set, from £6; on platina, 10s, complete 
set, £9; on gold, from 15s, complete set, from £12. 
Filling, 2s 6d; best, 5s, Old sets refitted orallowed for. 
N.B.—Practical dentist to the profession many years. 
Testimonials undeniable. Consultation free, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—PROSTRA- 
TION of STRENGTH.—When the system is 
weak and the nerves unstrung disease is certain to pre- 
sent itself, unless some purifying and strengthening 
means be resorted to to avert the threatening mischief. 
In such cases no treatment can equal the treatment by 
these excellent Pills, no other plan can be pursued so 
well devised for ejecting all impurities from the blood 
without straining or weakening the constitution. Hollo- 
way’s Pills so fortify the stomach and regulate the liver, 
that they raise the capability of digestion, and thus 
create new power. This is the reason why Holloway’s 
Pills have gained their present popularity, and why 
they have been handed - “nee the globe as a fresh 
source of life and strength. 
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The LARGEST LIFE OFFICE in INDIA, 
LBERT LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY. 
1838, for the Assurance of Lives, and for 

—~ Annuities and End pee 

++01£500,000, fully subscribed by upwards of 500 
Capital _— Shareholders, P — 

ce—7 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, London, 

On en branches at Calcutta, Madras, and Bom- 

bay. ‘also in Ceylon, China, and Japan; and Agencies 

throughout the United Kingdom and Her Majesty's 

Indian Empire, and in most of the principal towns 

on the Continent of Europe. 

DIRECTORS, 
William Beattie, Esq., M.D. 
Peter Hood, Esq., M.D. 
Jasper Wilson Johns, Esq. : 4 
George Goldsmith Kirby, Esq., Managing Director. 
Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. 

Dr. James Nichols, M.R.C.P. ; : 

Vice-Admiral the Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, C.B. 

Wm. Page Thomas Phillips, Esq. 

Dr. Thomas Stevenson, L.R.C.P., F.S.A. 

Robert Whitworth, Esq. 

Director of Indian Business—P. M. Tait, Esq., F.S.S. 

Department of Medical Statistics—William Farr, Esq., 

MD. F.RS., General Register Office. 

Consulting Actuary—Arthur Scratchley, Esq, M.A. 

Secretary of the Company—Frank Easum, Ex=q. 

HOME BUSINESS. 

Annual Premium Income exceeds £225,000 
Claims paid exceed .........seee00 8,000,000 
INDIAN BUSINESS. 

Annual Premium Income exceeds £105,000 
Claims paid exceed,.......ereeeeeeees 2,100,000 
MANAGEMENT IN INDIA, 

CALCUTTA. 

Directors of the Indian Branch, 

8. A. Apcar, Esq. (Messrs, Apear and Co.), Merchant. 

W. Blacker, Esq., Merchant. i 

A. M. Dowleans, Esq., Vice-Chairmen of the Justices 
of the Peace. : : 

F. G. Eldridge, Esq. (Atkinson, Tilton and Co.), 
Merchant, Vice-President of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce. 

F. J. Fergusson, Esq. (Berners, Sanderson, and 
Fergusson), Solicitor. 

anackjee Rustumjee, Esq., Merchant. 

Manager of Eastern Branches—C, H. Ogbourne, Esq., 

FSS. 


MADRAS, 
Board of Management. 
F. H. Henslowe, Esq., Manager Madras Irrigation Com- 


my. 
ae Wtver, Esq., Secretary and Treasurer Bank of 
Madras 


John Miller, Esq., Administrator-General. 
D. H. Paterson, Esq., F.R.C.S. 
Secretary to Branch Board—Clarence L. O'Brien, Esq. 
BomBaY. 
Board of Management. 
Hi. E. Astley, Esq. (Ewart, Latham, and Co.), Merchant. 
William Loudon, Esq., Administrator-General. 
Samuel McCulloch, Esq., Barrister-at-law, 
The Hon, Framjee Nusserwanjee Patel, Member of 

Council. 

Agents—Messers. Ewart, Latham, and Co., Merchants. 
Secretary to Branch Board—D. M. Slater, Esq. 
Managing Agents in Ceylon—Messrs, George Wall and 

Co., Merchants, Colombo. 

Managing Agents in China—Messrs, Augustine Heard 
and Co., Merchants, Hong Kong. 
With about Eighty Agencies at Up-Country Stations in 

India and Ceylon. 

RAPID PROGRESS of the INDIAN BRANCH. 

In proof of this it may be mentioned that the Indian 
Branch of this Office alone, without any claim whatever 
to the support of the public beyond that arising from a 
simple statement of facts, has, in about twelve years, 
issued Policies assuring Rs. 5,98,45,364, or nearly Six 
Millions sterling. This is ample evidence that the public 
have pronounced in favour of the low Premiums and 
genera! liberality of the terms introduced by this Com- 
pany for India, It is estimated that the local New 
Business of the Albert annually exceeds that of all the 
other European Offices in India put together. 

The Company transacts the business of the following 
Indian Banks:—Delhi and London, Simla, Punjaub, 
United Uncovenanted Service, Agra Savings, Mussoorie 
Savings, Oude and United Service, Oude, and Allahabad 
Banks. 

Rates of Premium for India, with Forms of Proposal, 
may be obtained from the Secretary, at the head oflices 
as above, or at any of the Branches or Agencies in this 
country or in India. 

7 Waterloo place, London, S.W. 7/12/67. 
COLONIAL INVESTMENTS AT SEVEN 
PER CENT. AND UPWARDS. 

HE CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) 

are prepared to effect investments on mortgage 

in Ceylon and Mauritius at the rate of 7 per cent., and 

at higher rates according to circumstances without 
such guarantee. 


DIRECTORS. 
Major-Gen. Henry Pelham | Duncan James Kay, Esq. 
Burn. Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon,Esq. | P. F. Robertson, Esq., 
George Ireland, Esq. M.P. 
Manager—C. J, Braine, Esq. 


Application for particulars to be made at the office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 





Nghe WILL HAPPEN! 
P Every one should therefore provide against them. 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, or £6 PER WEEK 
while Laid up by Injury, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND 
(Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, &c.), 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to 


£6 5s to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
The oldest-established and largest Company in the 
World insuring against 
ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
64 Cornhill, E.C.; and 10 Regent street, S.W. 


| NITED STATES’ 5/20 and 1040 
| BONDS at present prices pay over 8 per cent. 
‘and 7 per cent. per annum, respectively. Messrs. 
BELDING, KEITH, and Co., American Bankers and 

| Merchants, 80 Lombard street, London, buy and sell 
' or exchange these bonds for any others, or others for 
| these, at the current rates of the day, charging one com- 
| mission only for exchange; and cash the Coupons on 
American Bonds and Stocks. Further particulars anda 
Synopsis of Acts authorizing these loans, also Pamphlet 
on Bonds, by post or on application. 
ELDING, KEITH, and CO., American 
Bankers and Merchants, 80 Lombard street, 
London, issue Bills of Exchange, payable in currency 
or gold, in any part of the United States; make collec- 
tions of Drafts or Accounts; purchase American Pro- 
ducts, and receive Consignments suitable for American 
markets, on commission. 








NOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
kK) COMPANY. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and upon the principal towns in South 
Australia, Drafts negotiated and collected. Apply at 
the Royal Bank of Scotland, National Bank, Ireland, 
and at the Company's Offices, 54 Old Broad street, 
London, E.C, WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
| lesaaier LIFE INSURANCE 

COMPANY.—Instituted 1820. 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the 
assured every fifth year. 

Assurances of all kinds, without profits, at consider- 
ably reduced rates, 

Policies granted at very low rates of premium for the 
first five years. 

The most liberal conditions in respect of foreign 
residence and travel, revival of lapsed policies and sur- 
render values, 

Whole-world licences free of charge when the circum- 
stances are favourable. 

Endowments for children. 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and 
tables, to be obtained at the Company's Offices in Lon- 
don, 1 Old Broad street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, 8.W., 
aud of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


et Founded 1836. - 


EGAL and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 10 Fleet street, E.C. 
TRUSTEES, 
The Rt. Ton. the Lord Cairns, Lord Justice. 
The Rt. Hon, Sir William Bovill, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
The Rt. Hon, Sir Edward Vaughan Williams. 
The Hon, Sir William Page Wood, Vice-Chancellor. 
The Hon. Sir George Rose. 
Edward Smith Bigg, Esq. 
Thomas Webb Greene, ie. Qc. 
John Osborne, Esq., Q.C. 
Robert B. Follett, Esq., Taxing Master in Chancery. 

SecurirY—Funds invested in the names of the above 
Trustees exceptionally large in proportion to liabilities. 
The further guarantee of a fully subscribed Capital of 
£1,000,000, 

Bonvus—Nine-tenths of the total profits divisible 
amongst the Assured, Very moderate Non-Bonus Pre- 
mium. 

A liberal system of “Whole-World” Policies and 
other peculiar facilities. Conditions specially framed 
to secure toa Policy when once issued absolute free- 
dom from all liability to future question. 

Loans granted on Life Interests or Reversion. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


| | AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge street, 
Blackfriars, E.C. 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836, 
The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 
Members, 








RETURNS FOR 1867. 

Fre DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent, of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks. 
Lire DEPARTMENT—455 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of above 5 years’ standing. 
* Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1866)—£1,126,541. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character, 


rp.O NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.— 
_ WANTED to PURCHASE, a LONDON WEEKLY. 
A class paper not objected to; one of Liberal-Con- 
servative principles preferred. 
Address, in confidence, to A. B. C., care of Messrs. 
FRASER and MAY, Solicitors, 78 Dean street, Soho. 


NIVERSITY of LONDON.— 

The following are the Dates at which the 

Several EXAMINATIONS in the UNIVERSITY of 
LONDON for the Year 1868-9 will commence :— 

MATRICULATION—Monday, January 13, and Monday, 
June 29, 1868; and Monday, January 11, 1869. 

BACHELOR OF ARTS—First B.A., Monday, July 20; 
Second B.A., Monday, October 26, 

MAsTER OF ArTS—Branch L, Monday, June 1; 
Branch IL, Monday, June 8; Branch IIL, Monday, 
June 15. 

Doctor OF LITERATURE — First D.Lit., Monday, 
June 1; Second D.Lit., Tuesday, October 13. 

ScrirTURAL EXAMINATIONS—Tuesday, November 17. 

BACHELOR OF ScreENcE—First B.Se., Monday, July 
20; Second B.Sc., Monday, Oct»ber 26. 

Pa or SCIENCE—Within the first fourteen days 
of June. 

BACHELOR OF LAWS—First LL.B. and Second LL.B., 
Friday, January 3, 1868, 

Doctor or Laws—(CUnder the New Regulations), 
Thursday, January 9, 1868; (Under the Old Regula- 
tions), within the first fourteen days of July. 

BACHELOR OF MEDICINE — Preliminary Scientific, 
Monday, July 20; First M.B., Monday, July 27; Second 
M.B., Monday, November 2. 

BACHELOR OF SURGERY—Tuesday, November 24, 

MASTER IN SuRGERY—Monday, November 23. 

Doctor OF MEDICINE—Mondey, November 23. 

The Regulations relating to the above Examinations 
and Degrees may be obtained on application to “ The 
Registrar of the University of London, 17 Savile row, 
London, W.” 

WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M_LD., Registrar. 

December 12, 1867. 


IVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS, 

—CANDIDATES PREPARED by two gentle- 
men in H.M.’s Civil Service (one an Oxford man), who 
obtained their appointments by competition, and who 
are assisted by qualified Tutors, References to pupils in 
all departments. 


Address, E. W. JOHN, 4 Gordon street, Gordon 
square. 


a at the SEA SIDE.—For 

genial climate and beautiful scenery, ILFRA- 
COMBE (facing the Atlantic) is unsurpassed, Visitors 
will tind the comforts and attentions of home at the 
ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, from November to April, for 
two guineas and a half a week. 

Special Family arrangements made by the Manager, 
Mr. BOHN, 

Tu E LOND OY, 
191, FLEET STREET, 
Corner of Chancery laue, Temple Bar. 

Mr. FREDERICK SAWYER begs to announce that 
he is again Sole Proprietor of The LONDON, and 
having received substantial proof that the former 
prices were consistent with the views of his patrons, 
and anxious to meet the present wishes of the public, 
he has reduced the tariff to its original seale, viz. :— 
Dinner from the Joint, with Vegetables, Bread, Cheese, 
&c.. Is 9d. Joint, with Soup or Fish, 2s 6d. Fish 
Dinner, Is 6d. Attendance, 3d. Dinners for Large or 
Smal! Parties in Private Rooms, from 3s 6d to 5s per 








ead, 

Especial attention has been given to the quality of 
the wines and cigars, and a great reduction is made in 
the prices. 

A table in the Grand Saloon may be engaged by 
giving half an hour's notice. 
Sawyer's famous “London” Dinner is served daily, 
from 4 till 8 o'clock, at 2s 9d per head. Attendance, 3d, 
THE ONLY STOVE WITHOUT A FLUE. 
N ASH and JOYCE'S PATENT, for 
Airing, Drying, and Warming Shops, Halls, 
Church Pews, Conservatories, and all other places, price 
irom 12s 6d to Six Guineas. Stoves made expressly for 
Greenhouses and Conservatories, to burn all winter if 
required, by filling up with fu | every twelve hours, 
giving any amount of heat, large or small, by a simple 





P ARQUETS SOLIDAIRES.— 
HOWARD and SON'S PATENT PARQUET 
FLOORS and BORDERINGS, for rooms, halls, &c., 
being manufactured by improved steam machinery, are 
laid complete, at less cost than Turkey carpets, and 
stand perfectly. Samples at 
26 and 27 Berners street London, W. 
~ STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
NLENFIELD STARCH. 
JO AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled Starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE F ST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


NELF-FITTING CANDLES 
of all Sizes and in 
Various qualities from TEN SHILLINGS and SIX- 
PENCE per DOZEN POUNDS. 
May now be had everywhere. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler 
dg. C. & J. FIELD’S PATENT). 
They are safe, cleanly, and economical, fitting all 
candlesticks without either paper or scraping, and 











arrang t of regulators. 

PATENT FUEL for the Stoves in bags and sacke, 
4s 6d and 9s, only genuine with name, address, and 
seal on the bag and sack. Prospectus post free. 
SWAN NASH, Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, 
253 Oxford street, and Joyce's Stove Depot, 119 New- 
gate street, London. 


IEBIG’S COMPANY'S EXTRACT 

of MEAT. (Paris Exhibition, Two Gold Medals.) 
CAUTION.—The name “LIEBIG’'S EXTRACT of 
MEAT” no longer offering any guarantee of genuinc- 
ness whatever, contrary to Baron Liebig’s intention (see 
Chancery Proceedings, 2Ist Nov.), ask for LIEBIG'S 
COMPANY'S EXTRACT, and require Liebig's signa- 
ture on every jar, being the only sort warranted 
genuine and perfect hy Buron Liebig, the inventor, and 
made according to his special and much perfected pro 
cess, the Company's property. Llb., 14s; 4$lb., 7s 6d; 
#b., 48; 20z., 28. Retail, of Fortnum and Mason, all 
Italian Warehousemen, Chemists, and Grocers. Whole- 
sale, of Crosse and Blackwell, and all wholesale honses, 
— Extract of Meat Company, Limited, 43 Mark 
ane. 








H RIfI Ss T M A S 
ANOTHER NOVELTY IN CANDLES. 
FIELD'S PATENT PARTI-COLOURED CANDLES 
In Spirals or Stripes, 

Of rose, green, mauve, or amber. Price 2s 6d per 
lb. box of 4 candles, as used at the City Reception of 
the Sultan, and at the Lord Mayor's Banquet. y be 
obtained of all dealers in town and country. 

Wholesale, of J. C. and J, FIELD, Upper Marsh, 








WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





burning to the end. 


Lambeth, London. 
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The JANUARY NUMBER of TINSLEY’'S MAGAZINE next week. 


ATC TIA n, 1 r v = 
TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE : 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
Price One Shilling. 
Conducted by EpMUND YATES. 

CONTENTS FOR JANUARY.—1. The Adventures of Dr, Brady. By W. H. Russell, 
LL.D., with an Illustration, Chaps. 20 to 24. 2. A True Story of the Yorkshire 
Coast, with an illustration, 3. Aunt Anastatia on the Festive Season. 4. Hermione, 
Part I. By “The Detrimental.” 5, England, Ireland, and America, By an Ameri- 
can Fenian. 6. The Rock Ahead. By Edmund Yates, with an Illustration, Chap. 
10, Progress. Chap. 11, Integratio Amoris. 7. Middle-Class Housekeeping. 8, 
Paris Fashions: Grotesque Jewellery, with several Illustrations. 9. The Hon. 
Alice Brand's Correspondence. No, VI, 10, The Flaneur, 11. Played Out. 





This day is published, price 1s, 
STORM-BOUND. Being the Christmas Number of 


TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE, with several Illustrations, 


The SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS for 1868 A 


New Volume of Literary and Artistic Contributions, by numerous Authors and 
Artists of eminence, Edited by ANDREW HALLIDAY, Price 12s, [This day. 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, and AMERICA. By an 


AMERICAN FENIAN, See TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE for JANUARY. 


NOTES and SKETCHES of the PARIS EXHIBI- 
TION. By G. A. SALA, Author of “My Diary in America,” gio 


HOG HUNTING in the EAST, and other Sports. 


With numerous Illustrations, By Captain J. T. NewaLt, Author of “ The 
Eastern Hunters.” In 1 vol. 8vo, 21s. [Vow ready. 


JOHNNY ROBINSON ; the Story of the Childhood 


and School Days of an “ Intelligent Artizan.” By the Author of “Some Habits 
and Customs of the Working-Classes,” 2 vols. [Vow ready. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, at all Libraries. 





NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL by ANNIE THOMAS, 


HIGH STAKES. The New Novel, by Awnniz 


THOMAS (Mrs, PENDER CUDLIP), Author of “ Called to Account,” &e. 3 vols. 
[Ready this day. 


NOTICE.—This day is published the SECOND EDITION of 
NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL: the New Novel. 


By the Author of “Cometh Up as a Flower.” 3 vols, 


The TENANTS of MALORY. A Novel. 


LE FANu, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” &c, In 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


ONLY to be MARRIED. A New Novel. By the 


Author of “ Frederick Rivers,” &c. In 3 vols, [Ready this day. 


The WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. A Novel. 


By the Author of “ Paul Massie.” In 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


The PRETTY WIDOW. A Novel. By Cuartes H. 


Ross, 2 vols. [Ready this day. 


CHARLOTTE BURNEY. A Novel. By 
KATHERINE 8, MAcqvoip, Author of “ Hester Kirton,” “ By the Sea,” &e. 3 vols. 
[Ready this day. 


By J. S. 


This day is pubiished, in 1 vol., price 6s, the Cheap Edition of 


FAR ABOVE RUBIES. By Mrs. J. H. Rippett, 


Author of * George Geith,” “ City and Suburb,” &, 
Also in 1 vol., price 6s, uniform with the above, the Cheap Edition of 


BLACK SHEEP. By Epmunp Yates. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





This day, crown 8yo, price 2s 6d. 
rE PROGRESS of LIFE; or, YOUTH, MATURITY, 
andOLD AGE, A POEM, in Three Cantos. By WILLIAM LEECH, M.R.CS., Eng. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, in crown 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 
She SECOND TABLE of the COMMANDMENTS a 
PERFECT CODE of NATURAL MORAL LAW and of FUNDAMENTAL 

HUMAN LAW and the CRITERION of JUSTICE. By Davip ROWLAND, Author 
of “Laws of Nature the Foundation of Morals.” 

“ The author's idea is a very good one, and his book will do good.”—Churchman, 

“The author has carefully constructed and well defined his theory. His little 
treatise is an admirable specimen of ingenious and painstaking argument.”—..Von- 
conformist, 

“Mr. Rowland has gone beyond Bentham, and has adopted a much more certain 
and genuine criterion."—Chronic/e, 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








Just published, in crown 8yo, price 7s 6d. 
rPHE LIFE and REIGN of DAVID, KING of ISRAEL. 
3y GEORGE SmitH, LL.D., F.A.S.; Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, of 
the Royal Society of Literature, &c,; Author of “ Sacred Annals,” &c. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Row ready, with Frontispiece, price 2s. 

wie was the ART-ARCHITECT of the HOUSES of 
; PARLIAMENT? A Statement of Facts. Founded on the Letters of Sir 

Charles Barry and the Diaries of Augustus Welby Pagin. By E, WELBY PUGIN, 

Most respectfully dedicated to the Right Honourable and Honourable the Lords and 

Commons of Great Britain and Ireland. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





MACMILLAN AND CO.’S PUBLICATIONS, 
Sir SAMUEL W. BAKER’S NILE TRIBUTARIES 


of ABYSSINIA and the SWORD HUNTERS of the HAMRAN ARABS With 
Maps and numerous Illustrations. 8yo, cloth, 2ls. New Edition, being th 
Fifth Thousand, (Vert week. . 

“Tt solves finally a geographical riddle which hitherto has been extremely per 
plexing; and it adds much to our information respecting Egyptian Abyssinia and 
the different races spread over it. It contains, moreover, some notable instances of 
English daring and enterprising skill; it abounds in animated tales of exploits dear 
to the heart of the British sportsman; and it will attract even the least studious 
reader, as the author tells a story well, and can describe nature with uncommon 
power.” — Times. 

“Sir Samuel Baker imparts to his narratives of travel great liveliness and interest, 
and takes his readers cheerfully and pleasantly along with him, He is always 
natural, ¢nd never dull, and frequently presents us with bold, original, striking 
scenes, painted with an excellent touch.”"—Saturday Review, 


A NARRATIVE of a YEAR'S JOURNEY through 
EASTERN and CENTRAL ARABIA, 1862-3. By W. Girrorp PALGraye, 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition, with Portrait of Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 

[This day. 


ST. PAUL. A Poem. By F. W. H. Myers. Extra 


feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. [This day, 


TWELVE DISCOURSES on SUBJECTS CON. 
NECTED with the LITURGY and WORSHIP of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
By C.J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Z'his day. . 


r 7 
PASTORAL COUNSELS. By the late Dr. Roserr. 
sON. Being Chapters on Practical and Devotional Subjects. A New Edition 
with Preface by the Author of “ Recreations of a Country Parson.” Extra feap. 
8vo, cloth, 6s, [This day, 


SILCOTE of SILCOTES. 


3 vols, crown 8yo, cloth, 31s 6d. 

“ *Sileote of Sileotes’ possesses qualities that agreeably recall the strength and 
picturesqueness of the first two books (*‘ Ravenshoe’ and ‘Geoffry Hamlyn’). Here 
and there its scenes are bright and warm with humour and generous emotion,”~— 
Atheneum, 

“ Every scene in the book is described with great freshness and realistic power. We 
will freely confess that the book is a delightful one to read, and that there is nota 
line of dull writing in it from beginning to end.”"—/all Mall Gazette. 


On the DIAGNOSIS and TREATMENT of the 
VARIETIES of DYSPEPSIA, considered in Relation to the Pathological Origin 
of the different Forms of Indigestion, By WiLson Fox, M.D. Lond., F.R.C.P., 
Professor of Pathological Anatomy at University College, and Physician to 
University College Hospital. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 

[This day. 


The HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. By James Bryce, © 


B.C.L., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. A New Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, 9s, 


The STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK for 1868. By 


FREDERICK MARTIN. A Statistical, Genealogical, and Historical Account of the 
Civilized World for the Year 1868. Crown Svo, 10s 6d. (/munediately, 


MACMILLAN and Co., London. 


By Henry Krnestey, 





1. "= and COUNTRY BOOK SOCIETY. 





2.7 NEW BOOKS TWENTY-FIVE 

I PUBLISHED PRICES. 

3. (ue OFFICES, 17 POLAND STREET, OXFORD 
STREET. Catalogues on application post free. 

4. (PP UREEPENCE in the SHILLING OFF 


PER CENT. OFF 








ALL NEW 


BOOKS as they are issued from the Press. 





5. VO WN and COUNTRY BOOK SOCIETY.— 
SOUTHAMPTON BRANCH, 178 HIGH STREET. 
TINOWN and COUNTRY BOOK SOCIETY— 
PLYMOUTH BRANCH, 15 DEVONSHIRE TERRACE. 





6. 





PROFESSOR SELWYN'S TRANSLATION of “ ENOCH ARDEN.” 
With chromo-lithographic Frontispiece, fcap. 8vo, elegant cloth, price 6s. 


KS OCH ARDEN, POEMA TENNYSONIANUM, Latine 
Portrait, 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 


Redditum. 
AX EXPOSITION of the CREED. By Jonun PeEarson, 





EpwarpD Moxon and Co., London. 
D.D. A New Edition, carefully revised and collated with the best copies, by 
JAMES NICHOLS. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside, 





ROBINSON'S GREEK LEXICON. 
New Edition, 8vo, cloth, 8s 6d. 
GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON of 
& TESTAMENT. By Epwarp Rosrnsoy, D.D. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside, E.C. 


rHWE SOLENT in the HURRICANE.—The BUILDER of 

4 THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post 5d, contains:—Views of Two Modern German 
Churches, by Professor Schmidt—Views of German Romanesque Churches on the 
Rhine—Progress of Architecture in Germany—The Value of the Barometer at Sea, 
with [lustration—The Architectural Photographic Society—Skew Dukes—Domestic 
Architecture in Mexico—Matters Theatrical—Reviews of Books—and all the News, 
artistic and sanitary.—1 York street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 


| ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded in 1841. 
PATRON: H.R.H. the Prince of WALES—PRESIDENT: The Earl of CLARENDON. 
The following are the terms of admission to this Library, which contains 85,000 
yolumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, 
£3 a year, or £2, with Entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes 
are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading-room open from Ten to 
Six. Prospectuses on application. Catalogue (new edition) price 15s; to members, 
108 6d. ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


the NEW 
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NTE-NICENE CHRISTIAN 

RARY.—A Collection of Translations of 

the Works of the Fathers of the Christian Church 

prior to the Council of Nicewa. 

Edited by the Rev, ALEX. Rozenrts, D.D., and JAMES 
DonaLDsoN, LL.D. : 

First Year—The APOSTOLIC FATHERS, in 1 vol.; 
JUSTIN MARTYR, and ATHEN AGORAS, in 1 vol. 3 
TATIAN, THEOPHILUS, and the C LEMENTINE 
RECOGNITIONS, in 1 vol.; and CLEMENT of ALEX- 
ANDRIA, Volume First. 

Second Year—(First Issue now ready)—IREN EUS, 
Volume First ; HIPPOLYTUS, Volume First. 

Subscription for First Eight Volumes (payable in ad- 
vance), Two Volumes. Each volume sold separately, 
price 10s 6d to non-subscribers. Prospectuses free on 
application. : 

CLARK'S FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
Annual Subscription, One Guinea (payable in advance), 
for 4 vols, demy 8vo. 

The Books for 1867 are now ready :—DELITZSCITS 
COMMENTARY on ISAIAH, 2 vols. (to non-sub- 
scribers, 21s); DELITZSCH'S SYSTEM of BIBLICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY (12s); AUBERLEN on the DIVINE 
REVELATION (10s 6d). 

Complete lists free on application. 

Edinburgh: T. and T. Ciark. London (for non- 
subscribers only): HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co, 


Now published, in royal quarto, elegantly bound, price 
Three Guineas, 
ORDS of COMFORT for the SOR- 
ROWFUL;; selected from Holy Scripture. 
Illustrated and illuminated by Mrs, FRANCES MARTIN- 
DALE, Widow of the late S. M. Martindale, Esq., Bar- 
rister-at-law. A few copies will be issued in folio, price 
Five Guineas. 
London: JOHN MITCHELL, Publisher to the Queen, 
33 Old Bond street, 





Just published, price 1s 6d. 


CATHOLIC CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
the WANT of OUR TIME. By the Rev. J. J. 
TAYLER, Principal of Manchester New College, London, 
WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick street, Edin- 
burgh. 
WHITFIELD, GREEN, and Son, 178 Strand, London. 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCIIESTER 
(in connection with the University of London).— 
PROFESSORSHIP of CIVIL and MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING.—The Trustees of Owens College 
having in view the organization of a Department of 
Engineering, propose to appoint a Professor, who shall 
enter on the duties of the Chair at the commencement 
of the Session 1868-9, in October next. In the mean- 
time, they would be glad to provide Courses of Lectures 
on the Subjects of the Department from the end of 
February to June, 1868. It is proposed that the salary 
of the Professor shall be £250 per annum, with a pro- 
portion of the Fees paid by the Students, The remune- 
ration for the shorter Course contemplated for the 
present Session would be subject to special arrange- 
ment. Gentlemen willing to offer their services as 
Lecturer with a view to the Professorship, or for either 
post separately, are invited to send in applications and 
testimonials to “The Trustees, Owens College, Man- 
chester,” under cover to the Registrar, on or before the 
llth of January, 1868. Further information will be 
given on application to the Principal. The Trustees 
partieularly request that applications may not be made 
to them individually. 
J. G. GREENWOOD, Principal. 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 
December 14, 1867. 
REGHORN COLLEGE, 
EDINBURGH. 
— Master.—W. SCOTT DALGLEISH, M.A., 
n. 


Copies of the Prospectus and Calendar, detailing the 
Revised Arrangements for the Current Session, may be 
had on application. 

New Pupils may be entered, after the Christmas 
Recess, on the 8th January, 1863. 





Now ready. 

APHAEL’S PROPHETIC MESSEN- 
GER for 1868, with coloured Hieroglyphic con- 
taining the most complete Ephemeris extant, Last 
year Raphael predicted the Sleet and Hail on Derby 
Day and illness of the Princess of Wales. Price 2s 6d, 

or post free for 2s 8d. 

T. T. LemMarz, 1 Ivy lane, Paternoster row, E.C. 


fMHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. Chatterton.— 
Last 4 nights of the Company's performing previous to 
the Christmas Holidays. The DOGE OF VENICE 
cannot be performed after Thursday next, December 19, 
in consequence of the Preparations for the GRAND 
CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME. To be produced on 
BOXING NIGHT. On Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday, December 16, 17, 18, and 19, Her 
Majesty's Servants will perform THE DOGE OF 
VENICE. Scenery by Mr, William Beverley. Prin- 
cipal characters by Mr. Phelps, Messrs. J. C. Cowper, 
H. Sinclair, E. Phelps, Barrett, James Johnstone, C. 
Warner, W. McIntyre, C. Harcourt, W. C. Temple, C. 
Webb, &c.; Mrs. Hermann Vezin, Miss Grattan, &c. 
Increased orchestra and numerous chorus. To conclude 
with each Evening THE LADIES’ CLUB. Mesdames 
Beatrix Shirley, Kate Harfleur, Grattan, Hudspeth, L. 
Wilmot, Mrs. H. Vandenhoff; Messrs. J. Rouse, Barratt, 
C. Webb, F. Moreland, Harcourt, James Johnstone, W. 
C.Temple. Stage Manager Mr. Edward Stirling. Doors 
“Open at half-past six, commence at seven o'clock, 

On Thursday, December 26, will be produced the 
Brury Lane GRAND COMIC CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, 
entitled FAW FEE FOO FUM, or HARLEQUIN, 
JACK THE GIANT KILLER. First Morning Per- 
formance on Saturday, December 28, and every Wed- 
nesday and Saturday. until February 15. Box office 





Dr. W. Smith’s Bible Dictionary. 


Now ready, TWELFTH THOUSAND, with numerous IIlus- 
trations, medium 8yo, price ONE GUINBA, cloth boards, 


A 
CONCISE BIBLE DICTIONARY, 
FOR THE USE OF FAMILIES AND STUDENTS. 
Comprising its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and 
Natural History. 
Edited by Wa. Sarru, LL.D., 
Classical Examiner in the University of London. 


NOTICE TO THIS EDITION, 

“A Dictionary of the Bible, in some form or another, 
is indispensable for every family, and it is believed this 
Concise Dictionary will supply all that is necessary for 
the elucidation and explanation of the Bible. The 
miuin object of the editor is to place within the reach 
of every Christian houscholder, a popular abstract of a 
work which has received the approval of those most 
competent to express an opinion on the subject.”"— 
Editor's Preface, 

“This volume presents us with the results to which 
the writers of the various articles in the larger dic- 
tionary have come in their endeavours to elucidate 
points of chronology, geography, history, bibliography, 
and manners, These are so fall and satisfactory that 
did they not appear as an abridgment this volume would 
be accepted as a full and complete dictionary of the 
Bible.”"—Churchman, 

“ Aninvaluable service has been rendered in the con- 
densation of the * Biblical Dictionary’ into one volume. 
It has been condensed, and not amputated. The result 
is a dictionary of exceeding value,—a great boon to 
hundreds of students."—British Quarterly Review, 

“This condensed edition is designed for the use of 
students and families, who will flad it a fair compen- 
dium of all that modern learning can contribute to- 
ward the elucidation and explanation of the Bible."— 
Watchman. 

“We would urge all who love the Bible to get this 
work. By it they will attain to a surer and clearer 
apprehension of the meaning and power of Scripture 
than through any commentary with which we are 
acquainted.”"—/atriot, 

“No family should be unprovided with Dr. Wm. 
Smith's ‘Concise Dictionary of the Bible.’ As a help to 
the study of the Holy Scriptures, it will be found a 
most useful companion.”—J/rish Ecclesiastical Gazette, 

2 


Also, post 8vo, 7s 6d, cloth boards. 
DR. WM. SMITH’S 


SMALLER BIBLE DICTIONARY, 


For the Use of SCHOOLS and YOUNG PERSONS. 
With 6 Maps, 30 Illustrations, and numerous Woodcuts, 


JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 





GEORGE ILL and LORD NORTH. 
(Published by permission of the Queen), 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 
4 CORRESPONDENCE of H.M. 

KING GEORGE the THIRD with Lord NORTH, 
from 1768 to 1783. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by W. BopHamM DoNnNE. 

“Mr. Donne has edited these letters with great care 
and great ability, prefacing them by an admirable intro- 
duction, and accompanying them by most useful expla- 
natory notes.”—Notes and Queries, 

“In an admirable introductory essay, Mr. Donne has 
not only illustrated the period to which the letters 
refer, but he has very fairly described the state of the 
parties at the accession of George IIL The corre- 
spondence, too, is carefully and amply annotated,”— 
Westminster Review, 

Joun Mcrray, Albemarle street. 
GERMAN VIEW of the FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
Now ready, Vols. I. and IT, 8vo, 24s. 

HISTORY of the FRENCH 
LX REVOLUTION, from the Secret Archives of 
Germany. By Professor VON SyBeL, University of 
Bonn, Translated, with the Author's aid, by WALTER 
C, Perry, 

“Very few German writers have attempted to 
describe the important epoch of the French Revolu- 
tion. The German Governments, down to 1853, had 
shrouded their archives in the deepest secrecy. Under 
such circumstances, I hailed the opportunity offered m* 
of consulting the greater part of the authentic materials 
hitherto concealed from the historical inquirer, and 
gained access to the letters and despatches of the 
statesmen and generals of Prussia, &c."”— Author's 
Preface, 

JoHN Murray, Albemarte street. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS by A. FULLARTON and CO 
In a few days, demy 8vo, with Portrait, and Ilustra- 
tions on Wood, price 14s, cloth, 

I IFE of JAMES FERGUSON, F.R.S., 

4 the Self-Tanght Astronomer, in a brief Auto- 


biographical Account, and further extended Memoir. 
With numerous Notes, By E. Henprerson, LL.D, 





In Two Parts, sold separately, cloth lettered, price 5s 
each, with Illustrations, 


\ ODERN FARMING: in a Series of 
i Treatises by Distinguished Agriculturists, viz., 1. 
Stock—the Dairy, Horses, Pigs, Poultry, &&«.—2, Crops 
viz., Wheat, Barley, Oats; Green, Forage, Pod, and 
Root Crops; Grasses, &c.; their Culture and Preserva- 
tion. Edited By R. S. Burn, late Lecturer to the Agri- 
cultural College, Cirencester. 

A. FULLARTON and Co., 115 Newgate street, London; 
and Leith Walk, Edinburgh. 





Just published, crown 8yo, cloth, price 6s. 

THUOUGHTS on READING the BIBLE. 
By Homo. Portraying the Design of the Bible— 

Man's Individuality—and Freedom of the Soul, &e, 


NEW WORK by the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
Now ready, post 8vo, 63. 
I IFE in the LIGHT of GOD'S WORD. 
4 Sermons by WILLIAM, Lorp Arcuaisnor of 
York, 
JoHN Murray, Albemarle street. 
The RHINE and the MOSELLE. 
Now ready, with 20 Chromolithographs, Photographs, 
&e., and 70 Woodcuts, 4to, 42s. 
YAMBLES in the RHINE PRO- 
\ VINCES. By Joun P. Skppon, Honorary See- 
retary of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 


WORKS by REV. J. J. BLUNT. 

Now ready, 9th Edition, post 8vo, 6s. 

| Ohya COINCIDENCES in 
) the WRITINGS of the OLD and NEW TESTA- 

MENT, an Argument of their Veracity. By Rev. J. J. 

BLUNT, B.D., late Margaret Professor of Divinity at 

Cambridge. 


By the same Author. 


FIRST THREE CENTURIES of the CHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCH, 7s 6d. 
The DUTIES of a PARISH PRIEST. 7s 6d. 
~PLAIN SERMONS. 3 vols. 7s 6d each. 
The USE of the EARLY FATHERS. 15s. 
LITERARY ESSAYS. 12s. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


COMPLETION of RAWLINSON’S ANCIENT _ 
HISTORY. 
Now ready, with Maps, Illustrations, and Index, 8vo, 
tis, 
ISTORY of ANCIENT PERSIA: 
being the Fourth and Concluding Volume of the 
FIVE GREAT EASTERN MONARCHIES; or, the 
History, Geography, and Antiquities of Chaldwa, Assyria, 
Babylon, Media, and Persia, Collected and illustrated 
from Ancient and Modern Sources. By Gronae Raw- 
LINSON, M.A., Camden Professor of Ancient History in 
the University of Oxford, 
“This carefully written work."—English Churchman, 
“There was good reason for this work.”—Z.raminer. 
“\ work of great and special value, it is full of 
interest.”"—Record. 
By the same Author. 


HISTORY of HERODOTUS ; a New English 
Version, Edited, with copious Notes from the most 
recent sources of information; embodying the chief 
results, Historical and Ethnographical, which have 
been obtained in the progress of Cuneiform and Hiero- 
glyphical discovery. Second Edition. Maps and Wood- 
cuts, 4 vols., Svo, 48s, 

“Mr. Rawlinson’s translation is the best that has 
appeared in the English language.”"—Ldinburgh Review, 

“ Worthy to take rank with the works of Thirlwall, 
Grote, Mure, and Gladstone.”"—Guardian. 

JouN Murray, Albemarle street. 
COMPLETION of DYER’'S MODERN EUROPE. 
Now ready, with Index, 4 vols., 8vo, 60s, 

HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE; 
P from the Taking of Constantinople by the Turks, 
to the Close of the War in the Crimea, 1453-1857. By 
Tuomas. H. Dyer, LL.D., University of St. Andrew's. 
“Mr, Dyer's ‘ History of Modern Europe from the Fall 
of Constantinople in the year 1453'is the only good 
work of its kind extant in English. The work was a 
difficult one, from the vast wealth of matter to tell and 
the constant temptation to dwell at disproportionate 
length upon certain passages, as well as generally upon 
the affairs of England. Mr. Dyer has arranged and 
proportioned his narrative admirably well; it is really 
of Europe that he tells the modern history. His style 
is clear and close, the references in the notes set readers 
upon the right track for pursuing the study of any 
period; and the work has a thoroughly good general 
index."—E.raminer, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


DEER and DEER PARKS. 
Now ready, with Ilustrations, feap. 4to, 21s. 

YOME ACCOUNT of ENGLISIIL 
h DEER PARKS, with Notes on the MANAGE- 
MENT of DEER. By EVELYN PuILir Surecey, M.A,, 
F.S.A., some time Knight of the Shire for the Counties 
of Monaghan and Warwick. 
“Mr. Shirley's work may be divided into three parta, 
The first contains the general history of deer and deer 
parks (especially those devoted to fallow deer) in Eng- 
land down to the present time, The second travels 
over the forty counties of Englend, and contains 
archeological and descriptive notices of the various 
deor parks which have at various times existed in them, 
and a list of those actually to be found. The third part 
treats of the practical management of deer and deer 
pairks We heartily desire that the sweet sylvan 
beauty of the deer park may never be a thing of the 
past, To those who share in this feeling we commend 
the pleasant reading which they will find condensed in 
Mr, Shirley's careful volume,”"—ASaturday Kerier, 
JoHN Murray, Albemarle street. 


8vo, cloth, 6s, 


wrt KNOWLEDGE is of MOST 


WORTH.—Intellectual Education, Moral Eeu- 





cation, Physical Education. Being the Contents of 
EDUCATION, &. By Hersert Srencer., 

WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick street, 
Edinburgh, 


Second Thousand, with Portraits, 2 vols, crown 8vo0, 99s, 


1 Ik JOWUN ELIOT: 


bh a Biography, 1590-1632. By Joun Forster, 
LL.D., Author of “Arrest of the Five Members by 
Charles the First:" “The Debates on the Grand 
Remonsirance, 1641; " &e. 








open from 10 till 5 daily. 





London: HH. K. Lewis, 1356 Gower street. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle street 
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100th Thousand, now ready. 


“Christmas comes but once a yeor, 
And when it comes it brings good cheer.” 


Now ready, profusely Illustrated, 64. 
GOO D C H EE 
BEING THE 
Christmas Dumber of “ Sood Cords.” 
“GOOD CHEER” Is PrRovipeD By— 
Mrs. OLIPHANT. = AUTHOR of 
JALIFAX.” 


R; 


“JOUN 


Ni “Oy AN MACLEOD, 
D.D. MATTE W PROWNE, 
The AUTHOR of “STU-| M. B. SMEDLEY. 


SARAH TYTLER. 


DIES for STORIES.” 
GEORGE MACDONALD, 


JEAN INGELOW, 

WILLIAM GILBERT. | 
AND OTHERS. 

56 Ludgate hill. 


STRAHAN and CO., 





ELEGANT PRESENTATION BOOKS. 


1 
Now ready, a handsome volume of 900 pages, illustrated 
with 60 Wood Engravings from Desigus by Eminent 
Artists, cloth extra, gilt, 7s 6d. 


GOOD WORDS FOR 1867. 


Edited by NoRMAN MACLEOD, D.D., 
One of Her Majesty's Chaplains. 


This Volume contains the following complete Works :— 


GUILD COURT: a London Story. By 
GEORGE MACDONALD, Author of “Annals of a 
Quiet Neighbourhood,” &. With Llustrations by 
G. J. Pinwell. 


a Scotch Story. By 


THE STARLING: 
D.D. With Illustrations by 


NORMAN MACLEOD, 
W. Small, 
GRACE’S FORTUNE. With Illustrations by 


J. LAWSON, 


The CREED of CHRISTENDOM: Popular 
Expositions by Professors MANSEL, ALEXANDER 
Raven, D.D., the Bisho p of Derry, DAvIp 
Brown, DD., WM. HANNA. D.D.. W. LInpsay 
ALEXANDER, D.D, C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Vicar 
of Doncaster, 


2 
Now ready, cloth extra, gilt edges, 8s 6d. 
The VOLUME for 1867 of 
The SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 
Edited by THoMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 


And Illustrated with Wood Engravings from Designs 
by Eminent Artists. 


*,* Each Year's Issue forms a Complete Book. 
The Volume for 1867 contains, among other important 
Contributions, the following Works :— 


The HUGUENOT FAMILY in the ENGLISH 
VILLAGE, By SARAH TYTLER, Author of “ Cito- 
yenne Jacqueline.” 


HOW to USE the EPISTLES. 
ALForD, D.D. 


By Henry 


The SEVEN CONSCIENCES. 


LIEFDE, 


By JoHN DE 


STUDIES from the OLD TESTAMENT, By 


THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 


LUTHER the SINGER. By the Author of 


“ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood.” 


MY CHOSEN — By the Author of 


“ Studies for Stories, 
STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate bill. 





“A Popular Book for Ministers, Teach: rs, Students, 
and Bible Readers generally.” 


In 3 yols. crown S8yo, 18s. 


THE CRITICAL ENGLISH 
TESTAMENT ; 


Being an adaptation of Bengel’s Gnomon, with nu 
merous Notes, showing the Precise Results of Modern 
Criticism and Exegesis. 


Edited by Rey. W. L. BLACKLEY, M.A., and Rey. JAMES 
Hawes, M.A, 


*,* The Critical English Testament is complete in 
three volumes, averaging 800 pages each. Books of 
this class are, as a rule, high-priced, and adapted to 
the few rather than to the many. But the publishers 
mean this book to be an exception, and have accord- 
ingly fixed the price at 6s a volume, 





STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate hill. 








NOW READY. 


The YEAR of PRAISE; being 


Hymns, with Tunes, for the Sundays oni 1 Holidays 
of the Year, Ac lapted for Cathedral and Parish 
Churches generally. Edited by HeENrY ALFORD, 
D.D., Dean of Canterbury. For Public convenience, 
the YEAR OF PRAISE is issued in four forms, 
namely,—I. Large Type, with Music, imperial 





lémo, 3s 6d; IL. Small Type, with Music, crown 
8vo, ls 6d; Large Type, without Music, small 
Svo, Is; IV. Small Type, without Music, demy 


Ismo, 6d, 


SCRIPTURE PORTRAITS, and 
other Miscellanies. From the Published Writings 
of A. P. STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster, 6s. 


Th 
LIVES of INDIAN OFFICERS, 
illustrative of the History of the Civil and Military 
Services of India. By JOHN WILLIAM KAYE, 2 
vols, demy Svo, 56s, 


The STARLING. By Norman 


MacLeop, D.D. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s, 


LOTTA SCHMIDT, and other 


Stworics. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Post Svo, 10s 6d. 


The DIAMOND ROSE: a Life of 


Love and Duty. By Saran TYTLeER, Author of 
“ Papers for Thoughtful Girls,” &e. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The ROMANCE of CHARITY: 
being an Account of some Remarkable Institutions 
on the Continent. By JOHN DE LigFDE, Crown 
Svo, 5s. 


ANNALS of a QUIET NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD, Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s, 


The REIGN of LAW. By the Duke 


of ARGYLL. Fourth Edition, Post 8vo, 12s. 


CHRIST and CHRISTENDOM : 
being the Boyle Lectures for 1866, By the Rev. E. 
H. PiLumprre, M.A., Professor of Theology, King’s 
College. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


UNSPOKEN SERMONS. By 


GEORGE MACDONALD, Author of * Annals of a Quiet 
Neighbourhood,” &c, Third Edition, Crown 8vo, ds. 


“ The LIFE and LIGHT of MEN.”’ 
By Joun YounG, LL.D, (Edin.), Author of “The 
Christ of History.” Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The BIBLE STUDENT’S LIFE of 
OUR LORD. By the Rev. SAMUEL J. ANDREWS. 
Crown Svo, 5s. 


HOW to 
TESTAMENT. 
of the Apostles, 
of Canterbury. 


VOICES of the PROPHETS on 
FAITH, PRAYER, and HOLY LIVING. ByC. 
J. VAUGHAN, D.D, Small 8yo, 4s 6d. 


STUDY the NEW 


Part IL. The Gospels and the Acts 
By Henry ALrorp, D.D., Dean 
Small 8vo, 3s 6d, 


FAMILIAR LECTURES on 
SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. By Sir Joun F. W 
HERSCHEL, Bart. Fourth Edition, Crown 8vo, 
price 6s, 


The TRAGEDIES of SOPHOCLES. 


A New Translation, with a Biographical Essay. 

Second Edition, with a new Appendix of Rhymed 
c horuses. By E. H. PLUMpTRE, M.A., Professor of 
Divinity, King’s Colle ge, London. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


POEMS. By Dora Greenwe Lt. 


New Edition. Small 8vo, 6s, 


ESSAYS 


Small 8vo, 6s. 


OUR FATHER’S BUSINESS. By 


THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


SIMPLE TRUTHS SPOKEN to 
WORKING-PEOPLE. By NORMAN MACLEOD, 
D.D. Small 8vo, cloth, 28 6d. 


The PROGRESS of the WORKING 
CLASS, 1832-67, By J. M. LupLow and LLoypD 
JONES. Crown 8vo, 28 6d, 


By Dora GREENWELL. 





STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate hill. 





NEARLY READY, 


1 
HOW to STUDY the NEW TEs. 
TAMENT. Part Il. The Epistles. Section I By 
HeNkyY ALForp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury, Smal} 
8vo, uniform with Part L The Gospels, 


The WIZARD of the MOUNTAIN, 


By WILLIAM GILBERT, Author of “Dr. Austin’s 
Guests,” &c, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


3 
ESSAYS from “GOOD WORDS.” 


By Henry Rogers, Author of “The Eclipse of 
Faith,” &. Small 8vo. 


4 


The DISCIPLE; and Other Poems. 


By GEORGE MACDONALD, M.A., Author of “ Within 
and Without,” “ Plhantastes,” &. Small post 8vo, 


A FRENCH COUNTRY FAMILY, 


By Madame De Witt, Translated by the Author 
of “John MHalifax, Gentleman.”  L)lustrated. 
Crown 8vo. 


6 
WEEK-DAY SERMONS. By R. 


W. DALE, M.A., Birmingham, Crown 8vo. 


7 


ADVENTURES in ASIA. Told 


for Boys. By ARMINIUS VAMBERY. Crown 8vo. 


8 
The PROPHETICAL WRITINGS 


of EDWARD IRVING. 3 vols. demy 8vo, 


9 
The HYMNS of DENMARK. 
Rendered into English by GILBERT TAIT. Crown 
8vo. 


19 
GRACE’S FORTUNE. 3 vols. 


post 8vo. 


11 
POEMS WRITTEN for a CHILD. 


By Two Frrenps. Illustrated. Uniform with 
“Stories Told to a Child.” 


12 
OUR COMMON FAITH, in 
POPULAR EXPOSITIONS of the APOSTLES’ 
CREED. By EMINENT MINISTERS of Various 
Churches, 


3 
A SISTER’S BYE-HOURS. By 
the Author of “Studies for Stories.” Crown 8yo. 
Tilustrated. 


14 
The CHRIST of HISTORY. Popu- 
lar Edition, By Jonn Youne, LL.D,, Author of 
“The Life and Light of Men.” 


of a MANLY 


By a LONDON 


The CAREER 


YOUTH: a Narrative for My Sons. 
MERCHANT, 


16 


The MAN of BIRTH and the 


WOMAN of the PEOPLE. From the Swedish of 
MARIA SCHWARTZ, By WILLIAM MACCALL. 3 vols. 


17 
STUDIES of CHARACTER from 
the OLD TESTAMENT. By THOMAS GUTHRIE, 
D.D. Crown 8vo. 





STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate hill. 
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FREDERICK WARNE & CO., PUBLISHERS. 





GRATIS-—A General Catalogue of all their Books, which are NEW, POPULAR, WELL 
PRODUCED, and CHEAPLY ISSUED. 
All Schools, before purchasing their Prizes, should see their Publications, which for the most part can 
be obtained at all respectable Town and Country Booksellers. 


THE NEW COOKERY-BOOK. 


n crown 8v0, price 7s 6d, strongly bound, postage 1d 


WARNE’S 
MODEL COOKERY 


AND 


HOUSEKEEPING BOOK. 


Comritep aND Epirep By MARY JEWRY. 
THREE THOUSAND RECEIPTS 
(More than half Original) 


And Coloured Plates, showing how 200 Distinct Dishes 
should be served and brought to Table, are here given. 


From BELL'S MESSENGER. 


“This is the paragon of cookery books, and as such 
calculated to supe e almost every other at present 
in use; for not only is it full of the best receipts, which 
can be used amongst all classes, but it also gives the 
most ample directions for economical saving—no mean 
advantage in the present season of dear prices, In its 
recommendations for providing for the great family 
meal of the day—dinner, nothing that is useful has been 
omitted, and upon every other matter of interest in the 
family, whether it be as to eating or drinking, or con- 
cerning the duties of masters, mistresses, and servants, 
nothing is wanting to make it perfect. One of its most 
remarkable features also is a series of original illustra- 
tions printed in colours, the value of which will be self- 
evident the moment they are looked at. Many a mis- 
tress of a household will have reason indeed to thank 
both the compiler and publishers, that they have pro- 
vided for her aid so effectual a means of catering for 
her husband's and her own guests, and of dressing 
their table elegantly and appropriately.” 





From A LEADING BOOKSELLER. 


“Here is the new authority. Make this book well 
known, and as certain as you do so, so will it supersede 
every other Cookery Book yet published.” 


From the NEWCASTLE COURANT. 


“*Warne’s Model Cookery’ is the most complete 
repertory of information ever offered to the public.” 


From the EXAMINER. 


“Mary Jewry has admirably carried out the set pur- 
pose of producing a Cookery Book for all classes.” 


From the LEADER. 


“ Of the 2.835 receipts given in this portly volume, we 
are assured that nearly one-half are original. One 
thousand new dishes to tickle the palate is an offering 
worthy of the gods of Olympus. And these receipts, 
both old and new, are written so simply and precisely 
that he who runs may read and understand. The book, 
we are told, is compiled chiefly for the use of the mid- 
dle class of society, but it furnishes directions for a 
banquet that might be set before a king, while the 
humblest City clerk will find an additional and inex- 
pensive zest given to his Sunday dinner by the slightest 
possible study of its pages. The abundant coloured 
illustrations, too, are likely to render important aid not 
only to ‘inexperienced servants,’ but also to their in- 
experienced mistresses, for whom, besides, excellent 
practical instructions in housekeeping have been con- 
siderately and sagaciously prepared. To the young 
wife anxious to lure her husband from the fascinations 
of the club, no more valuably ally has ever presented 
itself than ‘ Warne’s Model Cookery Book.’ ” 


From FUN. 


“A copious but not inordinately over-stuffed collec- 
tion of good receipts, illustrated by coloured plates so 
good that we should think a duly qualified cook who 
could not read might make her dishes up from them. 
This is a book that has been long wanted, for we have 
had nothing of the sort, unless we must reckon that pon- 
derous and pretentious work, ‘ Beeton’s Book of House- 
hold Management, with its smattering of natural 
history and anecdote as a make-weight. The wise 
housewife will welcome the ‘Model Cookery Book,’ 


NEW BOOKS ISSUED IN 1867. 


A FINE-ART GIFT-BOOK for 1858, 
GOLDEN THOUGHTS from GOLDEN 
FOUNTAINS. Beautifully illustrated, post 4to, 
cloth, gilt, new style, 21s; ditto, morvcco elegant, 


8os. 


The CHANDOS POETS. New Volumes. 
Red line, new type, with Origiual Illustrations, 
Steel Porirait, crown Svo, cloth, new siyle, gilt 
edges, each 7s 6d:— 

1, LONGFELLOW. Complete. Third Edition. 
2. LEGENDARY BALLADS, England and Scotland, 
3. SCOTT'S POETICAL WORKS. Notes, &e, 


The HOME-BOOK of PLEASURE 
and INSTRUCTION, Edited by Mrs, R. VALEN- 
TINE. Crown 8vo, with 250 Original Illustrations, 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, 7s 6d, 


DON QUIXOTE de la MANCHA: his 
Life and Adventures. By CERVANTES. Small 4to, 
with 100 Illustrations by Houghton, cloth gilt, 728 
pp., 78 6d, 


The VICAR of WAKEFIELD. By 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. Post 4to, with 12 large-page 
Illustrations, printed in colours by Kronheim, cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, 7s Gd. 


MAY and HER FRIENDS. By E. M. 
R. Crown 8vo, with choice Illustrations by Law- 
son, cloth gilt, 5s, 


OLD FRIENDS and NEW FRIENDS : 
Tales, Fables, and Embiems, Edited by W. H. 
DULCKEN, Ph.D. Imperial lémo, with upwards of 
100 Original Illustrations, cloth gilt, 5s. 


GEMS of NATIONAL POETRY: a 
Selection from our best Modern Poets. Small 4to, 
illustrated with 70 Artistic Designs, cloth gilt, 5s. 


AUNT LOUISA’S KEEPSAKE, com- 
prising—Sing a Song of Sixpence—The Sea Side— 
The Robin's Christmas Eve—Robin Hood and his 
Merry Men. With 24 pages of Illustrations, printed 
in colours by Kronheim, &e. Demy 4to, cloth gilt, 
5s; ditto, mounted with linen, gilt edges, 10s 6d, 





The BOOK of NURSERY TALES. 
Fully illustrated by Franklin, Selous, John Gilbert, 
with an original set of large Engravings, printed in 
colours by Dalziel Brothers. Crown sve, cloth 
gilt, 3s 6d; or with gilt edges, 4s, 


The TREASURES of the EARTH; or, 
Mines, Minerals, and Metals. By WILLIAM JONES. 
With Original Llustrations by Cooper. Large feap. 
8vo, cloth gilt, 3s 6d, 


SEA FIGHTS: from Alfred to Victoria. 
Compiled and edited by L. VALENTINE. With 
Original Illustrations, Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 23 6d. 


The VICTORIA TALES andSTORIES. 
Suitable for Sunday Schools or Children’s Gifts, 
Packet of 48 Books. | Packet of 24 Books, 

Packet of 12 Books, with cover and frontispiece to each. 

Packet A, 6 Books of 32 pages, each with cover and 

frontispiece. 

Packet B, 6 Books of 32 pages, each with cover and 

frontispiece. 

Packet C, 4 Books of 48 pages; each with frontispiece, 

with cover. 

Packet D, 4 Books of 48 pages; and wrapper embossed 

in gold, 
In handsome wrappers, each 1s, 


A MARVEL of CHEAP LITERATURE. 

In imperial 16mo, price 1s, cloth extra, postage 2d. 
BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
A Complete Edition, elegantly printed, with 20 
pages of Illustratious from Original Designs by 
Cooper, in Dalziel Brothers’ best style of colour 
printing. 

Also, price 1s 6d, cloth gilt, and gilt edges, postage 2d. 
The SAME EDITION with THIRTY-TWO PLATES. 


Also, price 6d, stiff wrapper, postage 2d. 





which does not profess to be more than it is, and better 
still, is what it professes to be.” 


THE SUCCESSFUL 1887 ANNUAL 


GOLD, SILVER, LEAD. 


Of the FORTY THOUSAND printed only 2,000 
now remain, 


GOLD, SILVER, LEAD. — Warne'’s 
Christmas Annual for 1867 is by the Newspaper 
Press described as an extraordinuy Shilling's- 
worth of Original Tales by Eminent Writers, 


GOLD, SILVER, LYAD. Edited by 
Mra VALENTINE. Llustrated with Fuc-Simile Auto- 
graphs of all the Contributors, Coloured Plates by 
Phiz and Corbould, an L!luwminated Almanack for 
1368, and 200 Woodeuts. = 


WARNE’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, 





In imperial Svo, 1s, Picture Cover; postage, 3d, 
I I 


GOLD, SILVER, LEAD. A Collection 
of Original Stories, Edited by Mrs. VALENTINE, 
GENERAL CONTENTS, 
1. Story-Telling, Pastand Present. By Mrs. Valeutine. 
The Mouth of the Leamy. By the Author of “The 
Heir of Redclyffe.” 
The Ice-Queen, By Emily Nonnen, 
Poor Mr. Baxter. By Dutton Cook. 
Secking your Fortune. By Henry Kingsley. 
The Rival Students, By Julia Goddard, 
Christmas in Norway. By Dora Hoskins, 
8. The Story of a Rescue. By C. A. Collins, 
9. The Water. By J. E. Carpenter. 
10. The Broken-Hearted Club, By Stirling Coyne. 
li. Qa. a Frederick W. Robinson. 
12. The Sea-Pear!. ) . 
13. The End of the Song. 5 BY F- F. Broderip. 
14. Dr. Wrightson’s Enemy. By Eleanor Eden. 
15. The Wreck of the Good Ship * Humbug.” By 
Frederick Gale, 
16. Christmas in the Desert. By M. B. Edwards, 
17. Married at Sea, By Hamilton Hume, 
1s, Lars Porsena; or, the Siege of Rome.) p_. yy. _— 
19. Reuben Fidelity, 5 BY Mrs. Ogilvy. 
20. The Diamond Merchant.) 7, . i 
21. Biue Devils, &. By Walter Thorubury. 
22. A Distracted Hussar. By R. St. John Corbet, 
23. Love Stronger than Death. By J. E. Aylmer. 
24. Christmas Keveries. By William Sawyer. 
25. Christmas with the Poets. By Rev. F. Arnold, 
26, Our Christmas Casket, By the Editor, &e. 
27. Ye Chronicle of ye Yeare 1867. By William Brun- 
ton, 
23. The Timid Young Man and the Modern Belle at an 
Evening Party. By William Brunton. 
249. Stepping Westward, By A. R. Fairfield. 
30. Bassanio and Portia, Coloured plate by Edward 
H. Corbould. 
31. Monsieur le Commandant, 
* Phiz.” 
32. An Lluminated Almanack for 1868, By Kronhein 
and Co. 
33. Fac-Simile Autographs of all the Contributors, 
34. 200 Pictures of Serivo-Comic Sketches by well- 
known Artists. 


o 


naoe 


Coloured plate by 


Also, same price, size, and style, 


The FIVE ALLS. Edited by Tom 
Hoop. The Fiftieth Thousand. 


Also, price 3s 6d, cloth gilt; postage, 6d. 


WARNE'S ANNUALS, 1866-7. By 
Authors and Artists of Eminence. Four Coloured 
Plates and 40 Woodcuts. 


GOLD, SILVER, LEAD. 


From the MORNING ADVERTISER. 
“A most extraordinary shilling’s-worth. As much 
reading in 100 large 8vo, double-crown, small-print 
pages as could by possibility be contained in 400 pages 
of ordinary novel size, consisting of original tales and 
poems by eminent writers, with a perfectly marvellous 
profusion of coloured page engravings and smaller 
woodcuts, The contents pages are somewhat of a 
curiosity ; to each tale is added the name of its author 
in autograph fac-simile, and the signatures or the artiste 
who have supplied the illustrations, The general title, 
we need hardly say, is suggested by the three caskets 
in the ‘Merchant of Venice,’ and accordingly the 
coloured frontispiece represents Portia and Bassanio, 
with the ‘Gold, Silver, Lead’ in the background, and 
Nerissa and Gratiano. A smoothly written introduc- 
tion by Laura Valentine, giving a light-reading history 
of ‘Storytelling, Past and Present,’ prefaces the tales, 
which are quite equal to those of the twelve-shilling and 





The SAME EDITION with FOUR PLATES. 





guinea ‘ Annuals of the second quarter of the century.’ ’” 





London: FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


New York: SCRIBNER, WELFORD, and CO. 
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EARLY PRINTED BOOKS. 
A Valuable Work has just been issued, and is sold by the Booksellers for Three Guineas. 


A HISTORY OF THE ART OF PRINTING. 


{TS INVENTION AND PROGRESS TO THE MIDDLE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


By H. NOEL HUMPHREYS, 
Author of “A History of the Invention of the Art of Writing,” “The Illuminated Books of the Middle Ages,” 
and other Works. 

1 vol. imperial 4to, 224 pp. of Text, and 105 Plates, comprising Fac-Similes from the most 
remarkable Block-Books, and from all the important Typographical Monuments of Germany, 
Holland, Italy, France, England, &c., including 44 Fac-Similes of the Press of Caxton, Wynkyn 
de Worde, Pynson, and of the Earliest English and Foreign Bibles and Prayer-Books ; extra cloth. 


All Bibliophiles should secure a copy at once, as the First Issue is out of print at the Publisher's. 
B. QUARITCH, Piccadilly, W. 








13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


The Life and Correspondence of 


THOMAS SLINGSBY DUNCOMBE, late M.P. for 
Finsbury. By his Son, THomas H. DuNcombBs, 
2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 30s, 

“These volumes contain much racy anecdote, and 
some startling disclosures which will ruffle politicians, 
Duncombe was at the same time a darling of May 
Fair, a leader of fashion, a man of many pleasures, 
and a hard-working Member of Parliament, who de- 
lighted to be called a tribune of the people. Few men 
of his time were of greater mark amongst the nota- 
bilities of London than this patrician Radical. Mr. 
Puncombe's singular career is ably handled by his only 
child. He tells us much that the world did not know 
concerning his remarkable sire."—Athenwum, 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage 


for 1868, Under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and Corrected by the Nobility. 37th 
Edition. Now ready, 1 vol. royal 8vo, with the Arms 
beautifully engraved, 31s 6d, bound, gilt edges, 


Through Spain to the Sahara. 


By MATILDA BETHAM EpwaArps, Author of “A 
Winter with the Swallows,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 15s, 


Under the Palms in Algeria and 


TUNIS. By the Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 2 yols. 
post 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s, 


Cheap Edition of Agnes. By 


Mrs, OLIPHANT, forming the New Volume of “ Hurst 
and Blackett’s Standard Library.” Illustrated by 
Tenniel, 5s, bound, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Guild Court. By George Mac- 


DONALD, M.A., Author of “ Alec Forbes,” &¢, 

“A very entertaining story, abounding with whole- 
some interest and wise counsel, The characters are 
delineated with force and fidelity, Mr. MacDonald 
writes with a higher purpose than transient amuse- 
ment. He is one of those writers who deserve con- 
scientious study, and may, without presumption, solicit 
a kind of attention that inferior novelists can neither 
command nor repay.”—Athenwum, 


A Hero’s Work. By Mrs. Duffus 


Old ‘Sit Douglas, By the Hon. 


Mrs. NorTON, Second Edition. 3 vols. 

“There is scarcely a chapter that could have been 
svritten by &® common-place person, and the author's 
reflections are always worth reading. The incidents 
are powerfully and picturesquely told, and we are 
especially struck by the conception of Margaret Car- 
michael. There is a scene of uncommon pathos where 
her unnatural son thrusts his parents from the mill 
which they have occupied all their lives,”—7Zimes, 


Edith’s Marriage. By Arnold 


HATH. 3 vols. 


Fair Women. By Mrs. Forrester. 


* The plot of this story is fairly constructed and worked 
out. The style is natural and unaffected.”"—/al! Mall. 


Love’s Sacrifice. By Mrs. W. 


GREY. 3 vols. [Vert week, 


WORKS on the POSITIVE RELIGION, PHILO- 
SOPHY, and POLITICS. 
AUGUSTE COMTE'’S POSITIVE 
PHILOSOPHY. Translated and condensed by 
HARRIET MARTINEAU, Two vols, large post 8vo, 

cloth, 16s. 

AUGUSTE COMTE’S The CATE- 
CHISM of POSITIVE RELIGION, Translated 
by RICHARD CONGREVE, 12mo, pp. 434, 6s 6d. 

AUGUSTE COMTE’S A GENERAL 
VIEW of POSITIVISM. Translated by Dr. J. H. 
Brivges, Crown 8yo, cloth, 8s 6d, 

AUGUSTE COMTE and POSITIVISM. 
By JoHN Stuart MILL, Second Edition, 8vo, 
pp. 200, cloth, 6s. 

The UNITY of COMTE'S LIFE and 
DOCTRINE. A Reply to J. S, Mill, M.P. By Dr. 


J.H. Brivges. Price 2s, 
GIBRALTAR, or the FOREIGN 
By Dr. RicHARD CoN- 


POLICY of ENGLAND. 





GREVBK. 2nd Edition. Price 1s 6d. 

The MEANING of HISTORY. Two 
Lectures. By FREDERIC HARRISON, M.A. Crown 
8vo, sewed, price Ls. 

London: TRUBNE and Co., 60 Paternoster row, 





Mr. Vambéry’s New Work will be issued from all the 
Libraries on the 17th inst. 
SKETCHES of CENTRAL ASIA. 
Additional Chapters on my Travels, Adventures, 
and on the Ethnology of Central Asia. By 

ARMINIUS VAMBERY, In 1 vol. 8vo, 16s, 


HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in the 
FIFTH CENTURY. Translated by permission 
from the French of A, FREDERIC OZANAM, late 
Professor of French Literature in the Faculty of 
Letters at Paris, By ASHLEY C. GLYN, B.A, 2 
vols, post 8vo, £1 1s. 


The SCIENCE of HOME LIFE; or, 
Household Chemistry, By Dr. ALBERT J. BERNAYS, 
Professor of Chemistry at St. Thomas's Hospital, 
A New Edition, being the Sixth, price 6s, 

London: WILLIAM H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo 

place, 8. W. 





DEDICATED by EXPRESS PERMISSION to HER 
MAJESTY the QUEEN, 

sie BRITISH ARMY: its Origin, 

Progress, and Equipment. By Sir SipBALD 

Davin Scott, Bart., F.S.A. With One Hundred Illus- 

trations, consisting of most carefully drawn examples 

of ancient and modern weapons, armour, and equip- 
ment. In 2 large 8vo vols., price £2 2s. 

CASSELL, Perrer, and GALPIN, Ludgate hill, E.C. 





Now ready. 
The NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


wr Illustrated by G. Dorr. In 
Ps 1 handsome vol., cloth gilt, £2 23; bound in 
morveco, £4 4s, 

The Times says:—*The highly imaginative story 
which the author himself described as ‘a sort of poem, 
half descriptive, half dramatic,’ supplies great oppor- 
tunities for the peculiar talents of Gustave Doré, and he 
has used them with his accustomed facility and skill. 
The immense fertility of his imagination and the variety 
of his resources have seldom been exhibited to better 
effect than in the plates bound up with this volume.” 

CASSELL, Petrer, and GALPIN, Ludgate hill, E.C. 
Ready, over 560 pages, printed on toned paper, crown 

8vo, cloth extra, price 6s 6d, 
ei INNER LIFE of the Very 
Reverend FATHER LACORDAIRE, of the 
Order of Preachers. Translated from the French of 
the Rev. Father Chocarne,O. P. By a RELIGIOUS of 
the SAME OrpDER. With Preface by the Very Rev. 
Father Aylward, Prior Provine‘al of England. 

London: SUIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
Dublin: WILLIAM B. KELLY, 8 Grafton strect. 
SUITABLE for a CHRISTMAS PRESENT or NEW 
YEAR'S GIFT. 
rNUE WORKS of SHAKESPEARE. 

In 6 vols, 8yo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 
£4, Edited by J. PAYNE COLLIER, Esq., F.S.A. 
In 1 vol. super royal, handsomely bound in cloth, 
price 21s, 
PIE PLAYS of SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by J. PAYNE COLLIER, Esq., F.S.A. 
London: WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria lane, 








Now ready, crown 8vo, 5s, cloth gilt, printed on toned 
paper. 

IVINE ASPECTS of HUMAN 

i SOCIETY. Eight Lectures on the Providentlal 

Structure, Relations, and Offices of Human Society. 

By F. D. Huntixetox, D.D., of Cambridge, Mass., 

Author of “Christian Believing and Living,” “Sermons 
for the People,” &e. 

ARTHUR MIALL, 18 Bouverie street, Fleet street, E.C. 





Recently published, crown 8vo, 3s. 
TINUE PRIVATE LETTERS of ST. 
_ PAUL and ST. JOHN, By the Rev, SAmMvuEL 
Cox, of Nottingham. 
ARTHUR MIALL, 18 Bouverie street, Fleet street, E.C. 





Just published, demy 8vo, price 10s 6d. 
rpulE ANALOGIES of BEING, as 
existing in and upon this Orb, shown to be the 
only inductive Base of all Knowledge and Divine Reve- 
lation. By JOserH Woop. 

The FOUR CARDINAL LAWS or Compass 
of Eternal and Infinite Being, as set forth in Chapters 
4, 5, 6, 7, of * The Analogies of Being.” Stiff cover, 2s, 

The NEW SCIENCE of ASTRONOMY, being 
Chapter 12 of * The Analogies of Being.” Stiff cover, 2s, 

The two preceding parts have also appended the 
complete sectional analysis of the 16 chapters compos- 
ing the original work. 

To be had of all Booksellers, or sent post free on 
receipt of the price in postage stamps to FREDERICK 
FARRAH, 282 Strand, London. 





——=s 


TEMPLE BAR, 


The New Number, price One Shilling, 
on Friday, December 20, 
will contain Articles by the 
AUTHORS of “GroRGE GeITH,” “UNCLE SILAs,” and 
“ ARCHIB LOVELL,” 
Also by 
JAMES HANNAY, FRANK BUCKLAND, 
The “IrIisH WHISKY-DRINKER,” &c., &¢, 


MY MONKEYS 
will appear in TEMPLE BAR, 
on Friday, December 20. 





The New Number (price One Shilling) of 
TEMPLE BAR, 
to be published on Friday, December 20, 
Vill contain 
TWO GHOST STORIES. 


By the 
AvuTHOoRS of “UNCLE SILAS” and “GEORGE GEITH, 
Order early, to preyent disappointment. 





On the 20th inst., price One Shilling. 
The JANUARY NUMBER of the 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS. 
. Steven Lawrence, Yeoman. 
* Archie Lovell.” 
Chap, 36,—Monsieur Valentin’s Sketch. 
37.—On the Brink of Avernus, 
»  38.—Progress of the Silver and Blue, 
My Monkeys. By Frank Buckland, 
In the Gloaming. By the Author of “ George Geith.” 
The Literature of Satire. By James Hannay. 
Peter and Tulip, A Legend of Bergen-op-Zoom, By 
the Author of * Five Hundred Pounds’ Reward.” 


By the Author of 


_ 


” 


ore coe 


6. Squire Toby's Will. By the Author of “ Uncle Silas.” 
7. «The Little Gordon.” Chapters I. and IIL 
8. The Knight of Innishowen. 


9. A Lost Name. By the Author of “ Uncle Silas.” 
Chapters 57 to 59. 





THE GREAT CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
To be had of every Bookseller in the Kingdom. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; 
OR, MIRTH AND MARVELS. 


There are Four Epitions of this Work, namely:— 
1 
THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
Illustrated by Leech, Cruikshank, Tenniel, and Du 
Maurier. Crown 4to, cloth elegant, 21s; morocco, 42s. 
“A series of humorous legends, illustrated by three 
such men as Cruikshank, Leech, and Tenniel—what 
can be more tempting ?”"—7Z%imes, 
2 
THE LIBRARY EDITION. 
Containing the Life of Ingoldsby and the Original 
Engravings by Cruikshank and Leech. 2 vols, demy 
Svo, 21s, 
3 
THE CARMINE EDITION. 
In large post Svo, with carmine border, and 6 Illustra- 
tions by Cruikshank, gilt edges, 10s 6d. 
4 
THE POPULAR EDITION. 
Feap. 8vo, 53. 





At all Libraries and Booksellers, 2 vols. damy 8vyo, 30s. 
A SECOND EDITION of 


HISTORICAL CHARACTERS. 


TALLEYRAND—MACKINTOSH—COBBETT— 
CANNING. 
By the Rigat Hoy. 
Sir HENRY LYTTON BULWER, G.C.B. 


“ During two-thirds of his life Sir Henry Bulwer has 
been going through the best sort of training for the class 
of composition which he has judiciously chosen, and the 
work before us is especially distinguished by the quali- 
ties which we shontd have anticipated from his career; 
sagacity, penetration, broad and liberal views of men 
and measures, and perfect familiarity with the manner 
in which the springs of human action are brought into 
play by those who control or modify the current of 
events at momentous epochs. He has been in personal 
communication with many actors in the scenes he des- 
cribes, his memory is richly stored with materials for 
illustration, he has appropriate images at command, 
and his style, clear, copious, and free, is essentially a 
good style."—Quarterly Review, 





THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 

The WORLD BEFORE THEM. By 
Mrs. Moopre, Author of * Roughing It in the Bush.” 
3 vols. 

LORD ULSWATER. By the Author 
of “ Lady Flavia.” 3 vols. 

A STORMY LIFE. By Lady 
GEORGIANA FULLERTON, 3 vols. 

Also, nearly ready. 

TIME WILL TELL. By S. W. 
FULLoM, Author of * The Great Highway,” &. 3 
vols. 

RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, Pub- 
lisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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Books Suitable for Presents. 


EW ATLAS by KEITH JOHNSTON 
N —The HANDY ROYAL ATLAS, exhibiting the 
o »ondition of Geographical Discovery in the 
— Countries, Empires, and States of the World. 
3 Maps, imperial quarto, painted in colours, with 
Genera! Index, half-bound morocco, £2 12s 6d. 


T! 
ARROW—RUGBY. their is 
a aalome. By the Author of * Etoniana, 


Syo, 88 6d. 





E PUBLIC SCHOOLS: WINCHES- 
TER — WESTMINSTER — SHREWSBURY — 
Notes of their History and 
Crown 


HE POETICAL WORKS of 
CAROLINE BOWLES SOUTHEY. Handsomely 
printed on toned paper, bound in gilt cloth, gilt edges, 


53. 





ELECTIONS from the POEMS of Mrs. 
HEMANS. Printed uniform with the above. 
gRS. HEMANS’ WORKS, Complete in 

) One Volume. Medium 8yo, with Portrait, 12s 6d. 

The Same, in 3 vols. feap. Svo, 126 6d. 

HE COURSE of TIME: a Poem in 


Ten Books. By ROBERT POLLOK, 25th Edition, 38 6d. 





5s. 

















oN GAULTIER. With Illustrations by Doyle, 
Leech, and Crowquill, 9th Edition, bound in gilt cloth, 
gilt edges, 8s 6d. 


i BOOK of BALLADS. Edited by 
B 





AYS of the SCOTTISIT CAVALIERS, 
L and other Poems. By Professor AYTOUN, 19th 
Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 61, 


HE SAME BOOK. With Mlustrations 

from designs by Sir Noel Paton. Small 4to, 

beautifully printed on toned paper, gilt cloth and gilt 
edges, 21s. 

} ISS AGNES STRICKLAND'S LIVES 

of the QUEENS of SCOTLAND. 8 vols, post 

8vo, with Portraits and Historical Vignettes, £4 4s. 


OETHE’S FAUST. ‘Translated by 
THEODORE MARTIN. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





DAM BEDE. By Gerorce Exntor. 


New Edition, with Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


HE MILL on the FLOSS. By Grorcre 
Euror, A New Edition, wth Llustrations. Crown 
8vo, 38 6d. 


iy mes HOLT, the RADICAL. By 
u GEORGE EuioTt. A New Edition, in 2 vols. crown 
8vo, 12s. 


IR BROOK  FOSSBROOKE. By 


CHARLES LEVER. A New Edition, in 1 vol., 6s. 


FALes from BLACKWOOD. | 12 vols., 


cloth, 18s, 


OM CRINGLE’S LOG. A New Edi- 
tion, handsomely printed, with Illustrations, crown 
8vo, 6s. 


HE DIARY of a LATE PILYSICIAN. 
By SAMUEL WARREN, Q.C. A New Edition, hand- 
somely printed, with Illustrations, crown S8vo, 7s 6d, 


MHE BOOK-HUNTER. By Joun Hii 


Burton. Second Edition, half-bound, 7s 6d 


APTAIN SHERARD OSBORN’S 
/ WORKS: Narratives of Voyages in the Arctic 
and Japanese Seas, 3 vols, crown 8vo, 17s 6d. 
IR ARCHIBALD ALISON’S 
HISTORY of EUROPE, from the French Revolu- 
tion in 1789, to the Accession of Louis Napoleon, 21 
vols. crown 8yo, £4 5s. 
ROFESSOR WILSON'S WORKS. 


12 vols. crown 8yo, £2 8s. 





ORD LYTTON’S NOVELS and 
ROMANCES: a Library Edition, in 43 vols, feap 
8vo, £10 15s. 











MHE PHYSICAL ATLAS of NATURAL 
PHENOMENA. By A. Kerta Jouns70n, LL.D., 
F.R.S.E. Imperial folio, half-bound morocco, £8 8s. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh 
and London. 


DEAN MILMAN’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 
Now ready, complete in 15 vols. post 8vo, 68 each. 


THE HISTORICAL WORKS OF HENRY 
HART MILMAN, D.D., 
DEAN OF ST. PAUL'S. 
A New, Revised, and Uniform Edition, containing :— 
1. HISTORY of the JEWS, from the |3. HISTORY of LATIN CHRIS- 


Earliest Period, continued to Modern Times, 3 TIANITY; including that of the Popes to the 
| vols, Pontificate of Nicholas V. 9 vols. 


Also, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s, 
2. HISTORY of CHRISTIANITY, | DEAN MILMAN'’'S TRANSLATIONS 
from the Birth of Christ to the Abolition of 


from the AGAMEMNON of AESCHYLUS, and 
Paganism in the Roman Empire. 3 vols. 


BACCHANALS of EURIPIDES, &c. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albomarle street. 











HINDOO FAIRY LEGENDS. 
Just ready, with Coloured Illustrations and Woodcuts, crown 8vo. 
OLD DECCAN DAYS; 
OR, HINDOO FAIRY LEGENDS CURRENT IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 
Collected from Oral Tradition. 
By MARY FRERE, and Illustrated by CATHERINE S. FRERE. 
With an Introduction and Notes by Sir BARTLE FRERE. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 











APPROPRIATE GIFT-BOOK. 
Now ready, in One Handsome Volume, royal 4to., cloth, price £1 11s 6d. 


THE ART JOURNAL FOR 1867. 
A RECORD OF FINE ART AND THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS, containing an 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 


*,* In addition to the ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, which is embellished with 900 highly 
finished Wood Engravings, this Volume contains many beautiful Engravings, interspersed 
through the text, and 28 Line Engravings on Steel. 


: London: VIRTUE and CO., 26 Ivy lano, Paternoster row. 











Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


SUGGESTIONS 
ACADEMICAL ORGANIZATION, 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO OXFORD. 
By MARK PATTISON, B.D., Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 


Edinburgh : EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO. 


HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS 
Now ready. 


THE LEISURE HOUR VOLUME FOR 1867. 


CONTAINING :— 
By Mrs, | FAMILIAR NATURAL HISTORY of INDIA. 
SOCIAL PAPERS:—Boys aboard Ship—Bribery— 
Cash, Credit, and Co-Operation—Courts of Conciliation 
—Experiences of a Church Plate—Getting in the Cash 
— Rates and Taxes from a Payer's Point of View—Hair 
and Hair Dyeing—Poor Hodge—Rascal Column in the 
On the NILE, (With numerous Engravings by E. Newspapers — Popular Superstitions—Rural Labour 
WHYMPER,) |  Gangs— Waste, 
TRIP THROUGIL the TYROL, By Rev, Harry | FEMALE COSTUME in ENGLAND. (With numer- 
JONES, | ous Illustrations.) 
WITH a GREAT VARIETY of MISCELLANEOUS ARTICES on SUBJECTS of POPULAR 
INTEREST. 
In addition to Two Hundred and Thirty Engravings by Eminent Artists, the Volume contains Twelve Illustra- 
tions, Coloured, or on Toned Paper. 
The Volume, consisting of 832 pages, 8vo, may be had through any Bookseller, for Seven Shillings, in cloth boards 
For Presents, elegantly bound, with gilt edges, 83 6d; half-calf extra, 10s. 


56 PATERNOSTER ROW. 








for CHRISTMAS or NEW YEAR 


The HEIRESS of CHEEVELY DALE, 
"ROSSBIRt. 

The STORY of a DIAMOND. By Miss M. L. WHATELY. 
The EXILE’S TRUST. 

MARY of the MILL and the COUNTESS MARIA, 
The BEACON LIGHT. 








Also, now ready. 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME VOLUME FOR 1867. 


CONTAINING. 
By the Author of “Mary | MY STUDY CHAIR. By the Author of “The 
Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” 
The MODERN SYNAGOGUE, By Rev. M. M. Ben 


JACQUES BONNEVAL. 
Powell.” 


BLIND JOHN NETHERWAY. By Mrs. Prosser. 


COUSIN MABEL’S EXPERIENCES. By Miss E. J. OLIBL, 
WHATELY. SABBATHS in POPISH and CONTINENTAL 
The CURATE of ELLERTON. By Rev, F. ARNOLD. LANDS. By Rev. Dr. WYLIE. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 
PORTRAITS and BIOGRAPHIES. 
MONTHLY RELIGIOUS RECORD. 


The DOOR WITHOUT a KNOCKER, 
JESSICA’S MOTHER. By the Author of “ Jessica's 
First Prayer.” 
The PARSONAGE of the HARTZ. 
With a Sermon for every Sunday in the Year, and numerous Miscellaneous Narratives, Sketches from Abroad 
Monthly Religicus Record, Poetry, Pages for the Young, Scripture Enigmas, and Bible Exercises. 
With One Hundred and Twelve Engravings in the best style, from Designs by Eminent Artists. 

Also, Twelve Illustrations, Coloured, or on Toned Paper. 

Price 7s, in cloth; 8s 6d, cloth extra: 10s, half calf. 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY; 56 PATERNOSTER ROW, and 164 PICCADILLY. 
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ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOKS. 





HOWIT?T’S JUVENILE SERIES. 
“Mary Howitt’s books for children will never die.”"— 
Publishers’ Circular. 


Square 16mo, beautifuily illustrated, 3s 6d, gilt extra, 
8 6d, 

SKETCHES of NATURAL HISTORY. 
By Mary Howitt. A new Edition of this favourite 
book, which has been some time out of print, with 
several pieces never before published, 

“These little poems, in various shapes and forms, 
have passed through eight editions. This fact, and 
another—that they are from the pen, or rather from 
the head and heart, of one of the best women and best 
writers of whom the age can boast—is sufficient recom- 
Mmendation to our readers without a word from us."— 
Art Journal, 

Illustrated feap. Svo, 28 6d. 


The POEI’S CHILDREN. By Mary 
Howitt. 

“The book is sure to be popular among the juvenile 
critics... .. The story of the pigeons is the best we 
have read of the kind for a long time.” —Athenxum, 

Uniform with the above, price 2s 6d. 

MR. RUDD'S GRANDCHILDREN. 
By Mary Howrt. 

“Reads like a Voiksmiihrchen of the Fatherland, 
in its simple and touching language.”"—Reader. 

“A refreshing little yolume of delightful tales."— 
Caledonian Mercury. 

Also, feap, Svo, 43 6d, gilt edges, 5s. 
«STORIES of STAPLEFORD; includ- 
ing “The Poet's Children” and “ Mr, Rudd's 
Grandchildren.” By Mary Howitt, 

“These stories, coming from a pen that has never 
failed to interest and improve the young mind, with 
which it has always maintained so clear a sympathy, 
are among the best of recent additions to juvenile 
literature,"—Dial, 

New Edition, feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 

The BOYS’ COUNTRY BOOK. By 
WitiiAM Howitt. Being the Real Life of a 
Country Boy, written by Himself, Exhibiting all 
the Amusements, Pleasures, and Pursuits of Chil- 
dren in the Country. 

“This new ‘ Boys’ Country Book’ is the dear old one 
with which we were whilom so familar. Mr. Howitt’s 
descriptions of country delights and occupations are 
very good, and will not easily be superseded with the 
young.” —Spectator. 

New Edition, square 16mo, 33 6d. 


The CHILDREN’S YEAR. By Mary 
Howitt. 

Cheap Edition, cloth, 2s 6d, 

A BOY'S ADVENTURES in the 
WILDS of AUSTRALIA. By WILLIAM Howltt. 

Square 16mo, 3s 6d, illustrated. 

OUR COUSINS in OHIO. By Mary 
Howitt. Being a Companion Volume to “The 
Children’s Year.” 

Square 16mo, 2s 6d, illustrated. 

BIRDS and FLOWERS, and OTHER 
COUNTRY THINGS. By Mary Howlrt. 


SCOTLAND: HER SONGS and 
SCENERY; as sung by her Bards, and seen in 
the Camera, Fourteen Photographs. Small 4to, 
cloth elegant, 18s; morocco, 25s, 

“The poems in this volume are chiefly taken from 
Burns and Campbell, the remainder of the volume 
being devoted to descriptive pieces, and songs and 
ballads, 








The illustrations are photographed from | 


nature, and represent either homes and haunts of the | 


poets, or localities described in their verses.”"—Dai’y 
Neirs. 

“The photographs are for the most part admirable: 
it certainly ranks well amongst the Christmas books of 
the year."—/all Mal! Gazette. 

“A very pretty gift book.”"—Athenwum, 

“The cheaf feature of the book is the illustrations, by 
which fourteen prominent Scottish scenes are charmingly 
delineated by the photograph. In other respects the 
book is beautifully got up, and well worthy of a place 
on the drawing-room table."—Glasgow Herald, 


REPRESENTATIVE MEN in LITE- 
RATURE, SCIENCE, and ART. Being a Selec- 


tion from the * Photographic Portraits of Men of ; 


Eminence,” of Twenty Biographies and Portraits 
of the most eminent Men of the Day in Literature, 
Science, and Art. Feap. 4to, cloth elegant, 21s, 
morocco, 31s 6d, 

The OBERLAND and its GLACIERS, 


Explored and Illustrated with Ice Axe and Camera, 
By H. B. GeorGs, F.R.G.S., Editor of the “ Alpine 


Journal,” Twenty-eight Photographs by E. Edwards, | 


and Map of the Oberland, Price two guineas, demy 
4to, cloth gilt; or in handsome morocco, three 
guineas, 
“In this volume Mr, George has presented an agree- 
able and handsomely embellished drawing-room book. 
The photographs are excellent. 


displays no great variety of colours, and the contrasts 
of light and shade are strong on tolerably fine days.”"— 
Athenwum, 


The BOOK of the THAMES, from its 
RISE toits FALL. By Mr and Mrs. 8. C. HALL. 
Illustrated with 15 Photographs, handsomely bound, 
21s, 

“Tt is a book to endear to us our native England, and, 


produced with all the elegance of the printer's and the | 
binder’s art, will richly adorn the drawing-room table.” | 


—Daily News, 

“It is by far the pleasantest book—certainly the 
most complete in design and execution—that has been 
published about the Thames for many years; and we 


can easily understand that in writing it the author per- | 


formed ‘a labour of love.’ "—Morning Post, 


LONGFELLOW’S HYPERION. 
Twenty-four Photographs, 7in. by 45in., by F. 
Frith, taken expressly to illustrate the Scenery of 
the Story. Crown 4to, handsome binding, 42s; 
moroceo, 55s, Cheaper edtion, with Twelve 
Photographs only. Crown 4to, cloth elegant, 21s, 

“ Many of the views make excellent pictures, and are 
better than the best engravings.” —T7'imes, 

“A beautiful volume, which does every kind of 
technical and artistic honour to an author who ranks 
very high in their esteem, and which indulges them 
with the most perfect representation attainable of 
scenes which are grand and memorable in themselves, 
and enriched with priceless treasures of literature, 
poetry, art, and association.”"—Morning Post, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS of 
MEN of EMINENCE, in Literature Science, and 
Art, with Biographical Memoirs. Portraits from 
Life by E. Edwards, B.A. Vol. L. to VL, completing 
the First Series, each containing Twenty-four Por- 
traits of Men of the Day. Cloth neat, 21s each, 

“The idea of combining these pictures in little of the 
men of the time with authentic biographies of them 
is a very happy one, and is very sucessfully carried out 
in the work before us,”"—.Votes and (Queries, 
FLEMISH RELICs: ARCHITEC- 

TURAL, LEGENDARY, and PICTORIAL, as con- 
nected with Public Buildings in- Belgium. By F. 
G. STEPHENS. Fifteen Photographs, 64in. by 4}in., 
by Cundall and Fleming. Crown 4to, cloth elegant, 
21s; morocco, 31s 6d, 

“ A very charming book, embellished with fine archi- 
tectural photographs, The title is full of a promise 
which is nowhere disappointed, from the first to the last 
page of the sightly volume."—Dai/y Telegraph, 
RUINED ABSEYS and CASTLES of 

GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, By WILLIAM 
Howirt. Twenty-six Photographs by Thompson, 
Sedgfield, Ogle, and Hemphill. Feap 4to, cloth 
elegant, 21s.; morocco, 31s 6d. 

“ The photographs are profuse in number, and some 
of them of the most exquisite kind. Mr. Howitt is an 
agreeable gossiper in castles and abbeys; so that the 
drawing-room that possesses this charming work will 
be rich in beauty and in entertainment."—Laily News, 
A WALKING TOUR THROUGH 

BRITTANY. By Rev. J. M. Jepuson, F.S.A,. 
Ninety Photographs and Map. Cloth, 31s 6d, 

“Here we have a real, fresh, manly book, Mr. 
Jephson has produced a very spirited and instructive 
narrative.”—Suturday Review, 

SHAKESPERE: HIS BIRTHPLACE, 
HOME, and GRAVE. A Pilgrimage to Stratford- 
on-Avon in the Autumn of 1363. By Rev. J. M. 
JEPHSON, F.S.A. Fiftcen Photographs by E, 
Edwards, B.A. Cloth elegant, 18s, 

“A very charming book, written in the spirit of a 
true Shuksperian. The photographic pictures are 
exquisite specimens of the art.”"—London Review, 
OUR ENGLISH LAKES, MOUN- 

TAINS, and WATERFALLS. As seen by WIL- 
LIAM WorpswortH. New Edition, Thirteen 
Photographs, small 4to, cloth elegant, 18s; 
morocco, 25s, 

“It is impossible to praise too highly the tone of the 
views and the discretion of the operator, nor can there 
be anything but warmest commendation for the way in 
which Mr. Bennett has got out a bouk which must be 
of the greatest interest to all lovers of Wordsworth 
and the English Lakes."—Morning Herald, 

The LADY of the LAKE. By Sir W. 
Scorr. Fourteen Photographs by G, Wilson and 
T. Ogle. New Edition, smal! 4to, cloth elegant, 18s; 
morocco, 25s, 

“The photographs show many a lovely scene......... 
The idea of so illustrating ‘The Lady of the Lake’ is 
an excellent one.”"—Athenwum, 

MARMION: a Tale of Flodden Field. 
By Sir W. Scotr. Fifteen Photographs, small 4to, 
cloth elegant, 18s; morocco, 25s. 

* As dainty an edition of * Marmion’ as any lady can 
desire.”"—Lraminer, 

“An exceedingly elegant and graceful volume.”— 
Newcastle Chronicle, 

“We have never seen such excellent photographs as 
book illustrations before.”"—Sunday Gazette, 





‘SNOW-BOUND: a Winter Idyl. By 


Glacier scenery is | 
peculiarly suited for photographic representation, as it | 


“We have here a clear and very complete summary | 


of glacier phenomena, and of the explanations of them 
propounded by scientific men. The interest of Mr, 
George's lucid exposition is greatly enhanced by the 
illustrations of Mr. Edwards, They are always beau- 
tiful, and often exceedingly instructive.” — Saturday 
Reriev. 

“ Not only as a narrative of adventure, but also as an 
intelligent guide book, we commend the ‘ Oberland and 
its Glaciers’ as a work to be read for the interest which 
attaches to its matter, and to be looked at for the beauty 
of its photographie illustrations,”"—<Art Journal, 


J. G. Wuittier. Reprinted from the American 
Edition. Five Photographs of American Snow 
Scenery, and Portrait. Small 4to, cloth elegant, 5s, 


The GOLDEN RIPPLE; or, the 
LEAFLETS of LIFE, An Allegorical Poem. By 
R. St. Jonn Corset. Six Photographs. Small 
4to, cloth elegant, 5s, 
“Tllustrated by photographs of an exquisite order, 
* The Ocean Home’ is a charming picture; nothing in 
photography could be flaer.”"—J/anchester Examiner, 
Uniform Series: square 16mo, cloth elegant, 5a, 
ornamental boards, 3s 6d, each, with 6 Photographs :— 
THE RUINED ABBEYS OF YORKSHIRE. 
THE RUINED CASTLES OF NORTH WALES, 


' THE RUINED ABBEYS OF THE BORDER. 


THE WYE: ITS RUINED ABBEYS AND CASTLES, 





London: ALFRED W. BENNETT, 5 Bishopsgate Without, E.C. 





AN EXQUISITE GIFT-BOoK. 


THE “EDINA” BURNS 


JUST READY, 

; Beautifully printed on the finest toned paper and 
elegantly bound in cloth extra, gilt edges, price Op 
| Guinea; or Turkey morocco extra, price Two Guineas: 
| or in clan tartan enamelled, with photograph of the 

Poet, price Two Guineas. 


| A HANDSOME DRAWING-ROOM EDITION 
OF 


‘THE POEMS AND SONGS OF 
ROBERT BURNS. 


WITH ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS By 
|THE MOST DISTINGUISHED SCOTTisq 
ARTISTS. 


The “EDINA” Edition of Burns has been entirely 
| produced in that city where the Poet spent the most 
_ brilliant portion of his life, and where he wrote the 
celebrated panegyric, * Edina! Scotia's darling seat,” 

It contains sixty-four entirely Original Illustrations 
drawn expressly for it; and the names of the Artists 
who have kindly given their assistance—comprising 
several of the most distinguished members of the Royal 
Scottish Academy—are a sufficient guarantee that they 
are executed in the highest style of art The Engray- 
ing of the Illustrations is executed by Mr. R. Paterson, 
and the volume is printed by Mr. R. Clark, Edinburgh’ 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, . 
PALL MALL GAZETTE, 

“Mr. Nimmo’s illustrated edition of the ‘ Poems and 
| Songs of Robert Burns’ is a book upon which the 
publisher has evidently bestowed great care. Limit- 
ing himself to the art and industry of his own country, 
he has endeavoured to unite Scotland's best draughts- 
men, engravers, and printers in the production of a 
worthy edition of Scotland's greatest and dearest poet, 
The result is very satisfactory. It is certainly a very 

rious production, and one which does great credit 
to the publisher.” 












EXAMINER. 

“Of all the handsome reprints of the works of 
‘nature's own’ bard, this * Edina’ edition of the ‘ Poems 
and Songs of Robert Burns’ is, perhaps, the handsomest 
yet produced, Beautifully printed, and profusely illus- 
trated by some of the most distinguished of the Scotch 
Acedemicians, it forms a shrine worthy of the genius of 
the ‘poet of the land of the mountain and the flood,” 

Court CIRcuLAR, 

“If we were asked what is the best and handsomest 
edition of Burns extant, we should answer—and we call 
the special! attention of the reader to the distinguishing 
= which the publisher has affixed to this volume—the 
* Edina, 


FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR. 
Nimmo’s “ Carmine” Gift Books. 





i 
Small 4to, beautifully printed within red I'nes, on 
superfine paper, handsomely bound, price 73 6d, 


ROSES AND HOLLY: 
. 

A GIFT BOOK FOR ALL THE YEAR. 
With Original [llustrations by Eminent Artists. 
MORNING HERALD. 

“There is humour, pathos, and beauty in ‘ Roses and 
Holly,’ as well in the letterpress as in the illustrations; 
and a neat red line round each page aids not a little to 
the pleasant effect of the volume, Considering that it 
is very beautiful, it is also wondrous cheap.” 

ILLUSTRATED TIMES, 

“This is really a collection of art and literary gems— 

the prettiest book, take it all in all, that we have seen 


this season. 
9 


Uniform with “ Roses and Holly,” price 7s 6d, elegantly 
bound, 


GEMS OF LITERATURE: 
ELEGANT, RARE, AND SUGGESTIVE. 
A Collec.ion of the most Notable Beauties of the 
English Language. 

Appropriately illustrated with upwards of One Hundred 
Original Engravings, drawn expressly for this Work, 
Beautifully printed within red lines, on superfine paper. 


3 
Uniform with “Roses and Holly,” price 7s 6d, superbly 
bound. 


PEN AND PENCIL PICTURES 
FROM THE POETS. 


A Series of Forty Beautiful Illustrations on Wood, with 
descriptive selections from the writings of the Poets. 
Elegantly printed within red lines, on superfine paper. 

“For really luxurious books, Nimmo'’s ‘Pen and 
Pencil Pictures from the Poets’ and ‘Gems of Litera- 
ture’ may be well recommended. They are luxurious 
in the binding, in the print, in the engravings, and in 
the paper.”—Morning Post. 

Just published, crown Syo, cloth extra, price 5s, and 
may be had at all Libraries. 


A BOOK ABOUT DOMINIES : 


BEING THE REFLECTIONS AND RECOL- 
LECTIONS OF A MEMBER OF THE PRO- 
FESSION. 

“This is a manly, earnest book. The author de- 
scribes in a series of essays the life and work of a 
schoolmaster; and as he has lived that life, and done 
that work from deliberate choice, his story is worth 
hearing. Why does the writer of a book so honest and 
thoughtful as this about dominies come before the pub- 
lie anonymously? Let us hope that a second edition 
will ere long be called for, and that thus an opportunity 
may be afforded of correcting this mistake.”—Spectator. 


Published by WILLIAM P. NIMMO, Edinburgh. 
Sold by SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and ©O., London, 
and all Booksellers, 
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THE SIX-SHILLING STANDARD COOKERY-BOOK. 


Newly revised, and much enlarged Edition, with additional Plates and Woodcuts, price 6s, cloth. 


MODERN COOKERY FOR PRIVATE FAMILIES, 


REDUCED TO A SYSTEM OF EASY PRACTICE IN A SERIES OF CAREFULLY TESTED RECEIPTS, IN WHICH 
THE PRINCIPLES OF BARON LIEBIG AND OTHER EMINENT WRITERS HAVE BEEN AS MUCH AS 
POSSIBLE APPLIED AND EXPLAINED. 

By ELIZA ACTON. 


*,* In Acton’s Cookery-Book both the quantity of every article necessary for the preparation of each receipt, and the time 


required for its preparation, are minutely stated. 


The Contents are as follows :— 





1. SOUPS. 12. MUTTON and LAMB. 23. SWEET DISHES, ENTREMETS. 
2. FISH. 13. PORK. 24. PRESERVES. 

3. DISHES of SHELL-FISH. 14. POULTRY. 25. PICKLES. 

4. GRAVIES. 15. GAME. 26. CAKES. 

5. SAUCES. 16. CURRIES, POTTED MEATS, &e. | 27. CONFECTIONERY. 

6. COLD SAUCES, SALADS, &e. 17. VEGETABLES. 28, DESSERT DISHES. 

7. STORE SAUCES, 18. PASTRY. 29, SYRUPS, LIQUEURS, &e. 

8. FORCEMEATS. 19. SOUFFLES, OMELETS, &e. 30. COFFEE, CHOCOLATE, &e. 

9. BOILING, ROASTING, &e. 20. BOILED PUDDINGS. 3L. BREAD. 

10. BEEF. 21. BAKED PUDDINGS. 32, FOREIGN and JEWISH COOKERY. 
11. VEAL. 22, EGGS and MILK. 





Preceded by copious Introductory Chapters on Trussing and Carving. 


“A much enlarged edition of this useful collection of receipts has 
lately been published. The preface seems particularly worth attention ; 
it deprecates the waste so common in kitchens, yet shows good cookery 
to be desirable for persons of limited income as well as for the wealthy.” 
— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


“The whole of Miss Acton’s receipts, with a few trifling exceptions, 
which are scrupulously specified, are confined to such as may be perfectly 


depended on, from having been proved benoath our own roof, and under 
our own personal inspection.” We add, moreover, that the receipts are 
all reasonable, and never in any instance extravagant. They do not bid 
us sacrifice ten pounds of excellent meat, that we may get a couple of 
quarts of gravy from it; nor do they deal with butter and eggs as if 
they cost nothing. Miss Acton’s book is a good book in every way; 
there is rightmindedness in every page of it, as well as thorough know- 
ledgo and experience of the subject she handles.”— Medical Times. 


** Of this popular Cookery-Book nearly ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND Copies have been sold. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster row. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. | 
SAINT PAULS: a New Monthly Magazine of Fiction, 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


ALL THE BEST NEW WORKS IN HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
ALL THE BEST NEW WORKS OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


ALL THE BEST NEW WORKS ON RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. 


ALL THE BEST NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 
ALL the BEST NEW WORKS IN MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE, 
AND 
ALL THE BEST REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES, 


ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 
First-Class Subscyiption, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


Commencing at any date. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
City OrricE: 4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


PURCHASERS OF BOOKS FOR PRESENTS & PRIZES 


ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO APPLY FOR 


MUDIE’S CHRISTMAS LIST OF BOOKS, 
OF THE BEST AUTHORS, 
ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS. 


This LIST includes:—The Early Years of the Prince Consort— 
Froude’s Reign of Elizabeth—Scott’s Novels—Tennyson’s Poems— 
Conybeare’s St. Paul—Macaulay’s England—The Globe Shakespeare. 
And more than Five Hundred other well selected Books, 

AT UNUSUALLY LOW PRICES. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
City Orrick: 4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 





ECCE PUER: BEST CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


In one yol. feap. 8vo, handsomely bound in best blue cloth, price 5s, 


THE HOLY CHILD: 


A POEM, IN FOUR CANTOS. 


AN ODE TO SILENCE, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 
By STEPHEN JENNER, M.A., Author of “Truth’s Conflicts,” &c. 
LONGMANS, GRBEN, and Co., London. 





ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW MAGAZINE. 
Now ready, No, 3, for DECEMBER, 1867, price 1s, 


Art, and Literature. Edited by ANTHONY TROLLOPE, and illustrated by J. E, 
MILLAIS, R.A. 
CONTENTS. 


All for Greed, A Novel by the Baroness | Stephen Langton. A Chapter on the 
B. de Bury. Charter, 
Cheap. 8—Less than a Squire. A City Apologue, 
»  %—Monsieur Leon. Cumberland Photographs. 
. 10—The Feast for the Dead, Phineas Finn, the Irish Member. By 
England's Place in Europe. Anthony Trollope, 
An Essay on Carlyleism; containing the Chap, 8—The News about Mr, Mildmay 
Very Melancholy Story of a Shoddy- and Sir Everard. 


Maker and his Mutinous Maid-Servant. » 9—The New Government, 
The Trade of Journalism, » 10—Violet Effingham, 
Equality at Home, » 11—Lord Chiltern, 





About Rowing. 
This day, in post 8vo, elegantly bound in cloth, 4s, 


>? 
STUDIOUS WOMEN, Translated from the French 
of Monseigneur Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans, By R. M. PHILLIMORE, 
CONTENTS. 
Chap. 1—Opinion of M. de Maistre—Learn- | Chap. 7—Advantages of Intellectual 
ing dangerous for Women, Labour. 
2—What is Woman's Providence? » 8—A_ Truth for Ladies of the 
3—Examples of Learned Women. Fashionable World — The 
4—Duty of Women to Develop her Duties of a Mother. 
Intellect. »  9—Bad Education and Prejudices 
« 5—The Danger of Repression, —The Remedy. 
»  6—Fatal Consequences of Ig- » 10—What Faculties Women ought to 
norance and Frivolity in Cultivate, 
Women, » 11—The Plan of Life. 
This day, in demy 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


A TREATISE on FRICTIONAL ELECTRICITY. 
In Theory and Practice. By Sir WiLL1AM SNow Harnis, F.R.S. Edited, with 
a Memuir of the Author, by Charles Tomlinson, F.R.S. 
This day, 12mo, limp cloth, price 2s. 
The EMIGRANT’S GUIDE to the COLONY of 
NATAL. By Dr. Ropert J. MANN, M.D., F.R.A.S., Superintendent-General of 
Education in the Colony. Illustrated with a Map. 


” 
” 
” 


This day, feap, 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 


STUDIES in ENGLISH PROSE: consisting of 


Specimens of the Language in its Earliest, Succeeding, and Latest Stages; with 
Notes, Explanatory and Critical, together with a Sketch of the History of the 
English Language, and a concise Anglo-Saxon Grammar. Intended as a Text- 
Book for the Higher Classes in Schools, By JOSzrH PAYNE, Author of * Studies 
in English Poetry.” 

London: VIRTUE and CO., 26 Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 


[PD* OGILVIE’S ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 








D R. OGILVIE’S SCHOOL DICTIONARY, 
Cloth, red edges, 5s 6d, 

“The etymological part of the work is well done, indicating a familiarity with 
the languages from which our vocabulary is derived, and at the same time a sound 
discretion in tracing the origin of words, The pronunciation is clearly and cor- 
rectly indicated, and the explanations, though necessarily brief, are clear and pre- 


cise.”"—A thenxzum, 
BLACKIg# and Son, 44 Paternoster row. 


R. OGILVIE’S STUDENT'S DICTIONARY. 
With about 300 Wood Engravings, cloth, red edges, 10s 6d; half-morocco, 138, 
* This is the best etymological dictionary we have yet seen at all within moderate 
compzss. We have examined a good many etymologies, taken at hazard, and 
believe them all to be such as the best philologists, both of Germany and England, 
lave deliberately accepted.”—Spectator. 
BLACKIE and SON, 44 Paternoster row. 
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Chapman and Hall’s List. — 





NEW BOOKS. 


Chronicles and Characters. by the 


Hon, Ropert LYTTON (OWEN MEREDITH). 2 vols, crown 8vo, with Portrait, 24s, 


Lucile. By Owen Merepiru. Super-royal 


8vo, with 24 Illustrations by Du Maurier, 15s. 


“Mr, Du Maurier, as we believe, is new in the list of book-illustrators ; and he has 
this great virtue, that he has not fallen into the tricks of the craft...... Mr. Da 
Maurier, if he has a master, follows Millais, as in vigour, so in keen appreciation of 
the homely, not to say ugly, in Art. He never condescends to mere prettiness or 
trick. If he occasionally gave a thought to the beautiful, it would be as well. But in 
days of mere emasculated smoothness, a sensible plain reaction to the domestica 
facta, and simple straightforward drawing, has its value; and in Mr. Du Maurier’s 
sharp, incisive style we have a wholesome contrast to the smudge of the fa-presto 
school of book-illustrators."—Saturday Review, 


NEW WORK ON ABYSSINIA. 


Narrative of a Journey through 


Abyssinia, By Henry Durroy. Post 8yo, with 3 Maps, 10s 6d. Second 
Edition. 

“A genuine book of Abyssinian travel could scarcely appear at a more fortunate 
moment than the present......Mr. Dufton is an honest and a simple traveller. He 
delivers a round unvarnished tale...... It is only justice to say that his descriptions 
of scenery are excellent.”"—Saturday Review. 

“This book is just what it purports tobe, The style is unaffected, and sometimes 
graphic. Those, however, are not the only attractions of the narrative, It affords 
an interesting coup d'wil of Abyssinia and its people, taken on the spot by an intelli- 
gent Englishman, remarkably free from the prejudices which generally distinguish 
our roving countrymen.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The author's style is always clear, sometimes even racy and humorous......The 
story throughout bears the impress of strict truthfulness; and apart from the interest 
a book on Abyssinia is sure to command at this time, Mr. Dufton’s travels cannot 
well fail to afford pleasure and instruction to all classes of readers."—Land and 
Water. 


With the French in Mexico. By J. F. 


ELTON, late of the 98th Regiment. Frontispiece, 3 Maps, and 40 Woodcuts, 
108 6d, 

“Mr, Elton’s book is a lively and agreeable record of some rather aimless 
wanderings in Mexico, at a time when many Europeans were attracted thither by 
curiosity or love of adventure. He gives his reader some little glimpses into 
Mexican life, which are sufficiently amusing to make his chapters worth the time it 
takes to read them.”—T7imes, November 28. 

“ His book has the incidental merit which belongs to a genuine sketch of a strange 
country; and his observations, hasty and fragmentary as they are, may give a better 
notion of the scenes he visited than is to be gained from some more ambitious 
volumes,”"—Saturday Review, 





’ 

Dyce’s Shakespeare, The Rev. ALEX- 
ANDER DYCE'S EDITION of the WORKS of SHAKESPEARE. Complete 
in 9 vols., including GLOSSARY, £4 4s. 

“The best text of Shakespeare which has yet appeared.........Mr. Dyce’s edition 
is a great work, worthy of his reputation ; and for the present it contains the stan- 
dard text.”"—T7imes, 


The Holy Land. By W. Herworrn Drxov. 


New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 yol., with Illustrations, Post Svo, [Vert week, 


Extracts from English Literature. 


By Joun Rourse. Crown 8vo, 63. [This day. 


Our Mutual Friend. By Cuanrtes 


DicKeNs. New and Cheaper Edition, uniform with the Double-Column Issue 
of Mr. Dickens's Works. Crown 8vo, Frontispiece, 5s. (Ready. 


Philip van Artevelde. 


Taytor. A New Edition. Feap, 8vo, 5s. 


By Henry 


(Ready this day. 


European Armaments in 1867. By 


Captain C. B, BRACKENBURY, R.A., Assistant-Director of Artillery Studies. 5s, 
[Ready. 


Studies of a Wandering Observer. 


By W. W. IRELAND, M.D. Crown 8vo, 9s. [Ready this day. 


Far Away: Sketches of Life and Scenery in 


By C.J. BoYLE. Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece. 9s. 


Mauritiue. 


Shooting Niagara:—and After? By 


THOMAS CARLYLE, Crown Svo, price 6d. 


Dante’s Divine Comedy: the Inferno. 


A Literal Prose Translation. By JoHN A.CARLYLE, M.D. Second Edition. 14s. 


NEW NOVELS. 





Under Two Flags: a Story of the House- 


hold and the Desert. By OurpA, 3 vols, [This day 


Piebald: a Novel. By R. F. Boyz. 2 yols, 


_, “Mr. Boyle is a new, but not raw, recruit in the strong regiment of novelists: g a 
if he continues to handle his weapon with the dexterity and judgment that distin 

guish this attempt from the maiden offoris of most young aspirants, he will yo 
win for himself the position and fame of a master in a difficult department of ite. 
rary art...... The run with Lord Hungerford’s foxhounds, from Stoke Peveril rj me 
into the heart of the moor, is described with a verveand sustained vigour that venies 
it worthy of comparison with the best things of the same kind by Lever or Whyte 


Melville."—A thenwum. 
Sabina: a Novel. By Lady Woop. 3 vols, 


“Lieutenant Rock is as distinct a character as is to be found in the whole range of 
novels—a fine old fellow, bluff, honest, courageous, very rough on the surface. and 
very teuder at the heart...... His real character becomes developed in the course 
of the novel in a very masterly way, bit by bit, and quite unexpectedly, With 
those delicate gradations which are among the chief difficulties of Art to achieve 
and which when achieved most assuredly betoken the handiwork of a true artist, we 
are led on from dislike of the hard old man to interest in him, then to admiration of 
him, to affection for him, and at last almost to feel his departure as a persona} 
loss......Lady Wood, to whom we owe this lifelike picture, is already fayourabl 
known in authorship under a nom de plume. *Rosewarn’ was her first work: but 
this second novel is a great advance upon the first one. ‘Rosewarn’ was well 
written, full of thought and good work; but it was wanting in art, and the story 
Was too crowded...... The authoress can now afford to write with more ease and 
concentration; and in ‘Sabina’ she has produced a novel which is most artisti- 
cally contrived...... Her novel, then, has two great merits. The first of these is 
the portraiture of the real hero of the book, Lieutenant Rock,..... The other is in the 
manner of contriving her story......It is a story of character, enlivened by peculiarity 
of manners, and rendered of remarkable interest by the artistic mode in which the 
action is evolved, The result is a tale which deserves to be read, and which will not 
only amuse the mere novel-reader, but may also in some important respects Satisfy 
the critic.”"—TZimes. 


Gardenhurst: By Anna C. 
STEELE. 3 vols. 


“*Gardenhurst,’ as the tale is called, is very well written, and has that kind of 
force—especially the force of feeling—which makes a book popular. There is an 
intensity about it in parts—sentiment waxing into strong passion, and the conflict of 
assion at last resolving itself into pure pathos—which it is difficult to resist...... 
‘he authoress has depicted the play of passions—the rage of love, the weariness 
of waiting, the despair of parting, the torture of jealousy, the remorse of failure, 
the recovery of hope, the short-lived flash of joy, the anguish of shame, and all the 
misery of a cruel death—with a vigour and a tenderness that become very eloquent, 
always enlist a reader's sympathy, and sometimes touch the heart profoundly...... 
It is not often that we can commend a first novel which is written with so much 
force of language, which is so instinct with true feeling, which contains so much of 
— and which seems to hold out such evident promise of good fruit to come.”"— 
Times. 

“ Interests us through the sheer force of a succession of dramatic situations and 
vivid descriptions. The author can describe scenes and feelings with a skill which 
is lacking to her delineation of character or construction of a coherent plot; and 
her faults being in great part those of inexperience allows us to look forward to her 
next novel with Jittle fear of the reproductions of the worst defects of her tirst.”"— 
Pall Mall Gazette, 


Mabel’s Progress. 


* Aunt Margaret's Trouble.” 3 vols. 

“+ Aunt Margaret's Trouble’ was a novel which showed that the author's powers 
were considerable, but *Mabel’s Progress’ at once places her in the first rank of 
living English novelists...... There is not much plot, hut the narrative is interesting 
and eventful; the characters are well designed and carefully finished, and the tone 
and language are pure and good throughout. As far as we can remember, the 
author's former work, ‘Aunt Margaret's Trouble,’ although well written and full of 
character, was somewhat deficient in life and movement. ‘There is no such deficiency 
here. The difference between the former aud the present work may be in some 
part likened to that which exists between a secluded village and a busy metropolis, 
or between a solitary and plodding student and an accomplished man of letters.”"— 
Atheneum. 


The Lord of All: a Novel. 2 vols. 
“For Love shall still be Lord of All.” 
“This novel is lively and pleasant, and has no lack of character. We cannot 
offer the public better advice than to read it and judge fur themselves.”"— 1theaxum. 


+ y 
Artingale Castle. By T. A. Txotzorr. 
3 vols. 

“ Faults of construction, which might have been very easily avoided, are balanced 
by a merit which this work possesses, and which is becoming rare in these days of 
slipshod English. It is well and forcibly written throughout. Some of the descrip- 
tions of scenery and pastoral life are extremely spirited and picturesque,”"—Saturday 
Review. 


The Romance of a Garret; or, the Life 


of a Man of Letters, with his Misfortunes, Failure, Successes, Hopes, Fears, aud 
Adventures. By SYDNEY WHITING. 2 vols. crown Syo. 
“There is scarcely a page of uninteresting reading from beginning to end."— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
“The tone is eo pure, and at the same time so genial, that no one can fail to be 
delighted with it, The love story is as charming a little idyl as has ever been 
made to grace the somewhat prosaic records of London life."—London Review, 


Flora Adair ; or, Love Works Wonders. By 


A. M. DONELAN. 


Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage. 


Crown 8vo, 88. , 


a Novel. 


By the Author of 


2 vols. 


By Our. 








Chapman and Ha 


ll, 193 Piccadilly. 
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